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The Dwina Commedia is one of the landmarks of 
history. More than a magnificent poem, more than 
the beginning of a language and the opening of a 
national literature, more than the inspirer of art, and 

' DanU'a Diviiu Comedy, t!u Tn/trno ; a lileral Proat Trans- 
lation, with the Text of the Oriffinal. Bj J. A. Carltlb, H.D., 
LondoD: 1849. I hare ceTeT quite rorgiven myself for oot 
haFing said more of the uupretending but honest and most 
nsefnl rolnnie which stood &t the head of this esaay nbea it 
first appeared aa an article. It waa placed there, according to 
what waa then a custom of article writers, as a peg to hang 
remarks npon nhicb might or might not be criticisms of the 
particular book bo noticed. It did not offer itself specially to 
my use, and my attention was busy with mj own work. But 
this was no excuse for aToiling myself of a good book, and not 
giving it the notice which it deserved. To an English student 
beginning Dante, and nieliing to etudy him in a scholarly 
manner, it is really more useful thaa a rerse translation oan be ; 
and I bare always greatly regretted that the plan of translating 
the whole work was dropped for want of the appreciation which 
the first instalment ought to have had. (1878.) 
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the glory of & great people, it is one of those rare 
and solemn monumeDta of the mind's power, which 
measure aod test what it can reach to, which me 
up ineffaceably and for ever as time goes on, mark- 
ing out ita advance by grander divisions than its 
centuries, and adopted as epochs by the consent of 
all who come after. It stands with the Iliad and 
Shakespeare's Plays, with the writings of Aristotle 
and Plato, with the Novum Orgcmon and the Prindpa, 
with Justinian's Code, with the Parthenon and St, 
Peter's. It is the first Christian poem ; and it opens 
European literature, as the Iliad did that of Greece 
and Rome. And, like the Iliad, it has never become 
out of date ; it accompanies in undiminished freshness 
the literature which it began. 

We approach the history of such works, in which 
genius seems to have pushed its achievements to a 
new limit, with a kind of awe. The beginnings of all 
things, their bursting out from nothing, and gradual 
evolution into substance and shape, cast on the mind 
a solenm influence. They come too near the fount 
of being to be followed up without our feeling the 
shadows which siurround it. We cannot but fear, 
cannot but feel ourselves cut off from this visible and 
familiar world — as we enter into the cloud. And as 
with the [H'ocesses of nature, so it is with those off- 
springs of man's mind, by which he has added per- 
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manently one more great feature to the world, and 
created a new power which k to act on mankind to 
the end. The mystery of the inventive and creative 
faculty, the subtle and incalculable combinations by 
which it was- led to its work, and carried through it, 
are out of the reach of investigating thought. Often 
the idea recurs of the precanousneBS of the result ; 
by how little the world might have lost one of its 
omaments — by one sharp pang, or one chance meet- 
ing, or any other among the countless accidents 
among which man mas hia course. And then the 
solemn recollection Hupervenes, that powers were 
formed, and life preserved, and circumatances ar- 
ranged, and actions controlled, that thus it should be : 
and the work which man has brooded over, and at 
last created, is the foster-child too of that " Wisdom 
which reaches from end to end, strongly and sweetly 
disposing all things." 

It does not abate these feelings that we can follow 
in some cases and to a certain extent, the progress of 
a work. Indeed, the sight of the particular accidents 
among which it was developed — which belong per- 
haps to a heten^neous and widely discordant order 
of things, which are out of proportion and put of 
harmony with it, which do not explain it, which have, 
as it may seem to ns, no natural right to be connected 
' with it, to bear on its character, or contribute to its 
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accomplishment, to which we feel, is it were, ashamed 
to owe wliat we can' least spare, yet on which ita 
forming mind and purpose were dependent, and with 
which they had to conspire — affects the imagination 
even more than cases where we see nothing. We are 
tempted less to musing and wonder by the Jliad, a 
work without a history, cut off from its past, the sole 
relic and vestige of its age, unexpluned in its origin 
and perfection, than by the Divina Commedia, destined 
for the highest ends and most universal sympathy, 
yet the reflection of a personal history, and issuing 
seemingly from its chance incidents. 
f The Dimna Commedia is singular among the great 
works with which it ranks, for its strong stamp of 
person al character and history. In general we asso- 
ciate little more than the name — not the life — of a 
great poet with his works ; personal interest belongs 
more usually to greatness in its < active than its crea- 
tive forms. But the whole idea and purpose of the 
Commedia, as well as ita filling up and colouring, are 
determined by Dante's peculiar history. The loftiest^ - 
perhfips, in its aim and flight of all poems, it is ^so 
the most individual ; the writer's own life is chronicled 
in it, as well as the issues and upshot of all things. 
It is at once the mirror to all time of the sins and 
perfections of men, of the judgments and grace of , 
God, and the record, often the only one, of the trans- 
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ient names, and local factions, and obscure ambitions, 
and forgotten crimee, of the poet's own day ; and in 
that awfal company to which he leads us, in the most 
unearthly of bis scenes, we never lose sight of himself. 
And when this peculiarity sends us to history, it 
seems as if the poem which was to hold such a place 
in Christian hterature hung upon and grew out of 
chance events, rather than the deliberate design of 
its author. History indeed here, as generally, is but 
a feeble exponent of the course of growth in a great 
mind and great ideas. It shows ua early a bent and 
purpose — the man conscious of power and intending 
to use it — and then the accidents among which he 
worked : but how that current of purpose threaded 
its way amoi^ them, how it was thrown back, de- 
flected, deepened, by them, we cannot learn from 
history. It presents but a broken and mysterious 
picture. A boy of quick and enthusiastic temper 
grows up into youth in a dream of love. The lady 
of his mystic passion dies early. He dreams of her 
still, not as a wonder of earth, but as a Saint in 
Paradise, and relieves his heart in an autobiography, 
a strange and perplexing work of fiction — quaint and 
subtle enough for a metaphysical conceit ; but, on the 
other hand, with far too much of genuine' and deep 
feeling. It is a first essay ; he closes it abruptly as 
if dissatisfied with his work, but with the resolution 
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of raising at a future day a worthy monument to the 
memory of her whom he haa lost. It is the promise 
and purpose of a great work. But a prosaic ctango 
seems to come over this half-ideal character. The 
Jover becomM_th9jtiMlfint — the student of the thir- 
teenth century — struggling painfully against difGcul- 
ties, eager and hot after knowledge, wasting eyesight 
and stinting sleep, subtle, inquisitive, active-minded 
and sanguine, but omnivorous, oversowing with dialec- 
tical forms, loose in premiss and ostentatiously rigid 
in flyllogiam, fettered by the refinements of half- 
awakened taste, and the manneriBms of the Froven- 
fala Boethius and Cicero, and the mass -of mixed 
learning within his reach, are accepted as the conso- 
lation of his human griefs ; be is filled with the 
passion of universal knowledge, and the desire to 
communicate it. Philosophy has become the lady of 
his soul — to write allegorical poems in her honour, 
and to comment on them with all the apparatus of 
his learning in prose, his mode of celebrating her. 
Further, he marries ; it is said, not happily. The 
antiquaries, too, have disturbed romance by discover- 
ing that Beatrice also was married some years before 
her death. He appears, as time goes on, as a burgher 
of Florence, the father of a family, a politician, an 
envoy, a magistrate, a partisan, taking his full share 
in the quarrels of the day. At length we see him, 
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at once an exile, and the poet of the Commtdia. 
Beatrice reappears — shadowy, melting at times into 
symbol and figure— but far too living and real, 
addressed with too intense and natural feeling, to 
be the mere personification of anything. The lady 
of the philosophical Canzoni has vanished. The 
student's dream has been broken, aa the boy's had 
been ; and the earnestness of the man, enlightened 
by sorrow, overleaping the student's formalities and 
abstractions, reverted in sympathy to the earnestness 
of the boy, and brooded once more on that Saint in 
Paradise, whose presence and memory had once been 
BO soothing, and who now seemed a real link between 
him and that stable country, " where the angels are 
in peace." Round her image, the reflection of purity, 
and truth, and forbearing love, was grouped that con- 
fused scene of trouble and effort, of failure and suc- 
cess, which the poet saw round him ; round her 
image it arranged itEetf in awful order — and that 
image, not a metaphysical abstraction, but the l iving 
mem^, freshened by sorrow, and seen through the 
softening and hallowing vista of years, of Beatrice 
Portinari — no figment of imagination, but God's 
creature and servant. A childish love, dissipated by 
study and business, and revived in memory by heavy 
sorrow — a boyish resolution, made in a moment of 
feeling, interrupted, though it would be hazardous to 
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say in Dante's caee, laid aside, for apparently more 
manly studies, gave the idea and suggested the form 
of the " Sacred poem of earth and heaven." 

And the occasion of this startling unfolding of the 
poetic gift, of this passage of a soft and dreamy boy, 
into the Iteenest, boldest, sternest of poets, the free 
and m^hty leader of European song, was, what is 
not ordinarily held to be a source of poetical inspira- 
tion, — t he {l oTitJ eal life. The boy had sensibility, 
high aspirations, and a versatOe and passionate nature; 
the student added to this energy, various learning, 
gifts of language, and noble ideas on the capacities 
and ends of man. But it was the factions of Florence 
which made Dante a great poet. But for them, he 
might have been a modem critic and essayist bom 
before his time, and have held a high place among 
the writers of fugitive verses ; in Italy, a graceful 
but trifling and idle tribe, often casting a deep and 
beautiful thought into a mould of expressive diction, 
but oftener toying vrith a foolish and glittering con- 
ceit, and whose languid genius was exhausted by a 
sonnet. He might have thrown into the shade the 
Guidos and Cinos of his day, to be eclipsed by 
Petrarch. But he learned in the bitter feuda of Italy 
not to trifle^ they opened to his view, and he had an 
eye to see, the true springs and abysses of this mortal 
life — motives and passions stronger than lovers' 
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sentiments, evils beyond the consolations of Boethius 
and Cicero ; and from that fiery trial which without 
searing his heart, annealed his strength and purpose, 
he drew that great gift and power by which he stands 
pre-eminent even among his high compeers, the gift ^ 
of beitig_real. And the idea of the Commedia took 
shape, and expanded into its endless forms of terror 
and beauty, not under the roof-tree of the hterary 
citizen, but when the exile had been driven out to 
the highways of the world, to study natiu:e on the 
sea or by the river or on the mountain track, and to 
study men in the courts of Verona and Bavenna, 
and in the schools of Bologna and Paris — perhaps 
of Oxford. 

The connexion of these feuds with Dante's poem 
has given to the middle age history of Italy an interest 
of which it is not undeserving in itself, full as it is of 
curious exhibitions of character and contrivance, but 
to which politically it cannot lay claim, amid the 
social phenomena, bo far grander in scale and purpose 
and more felicitous in issue, of the other western 
nations. It is remarkable for keeping up an antique 
phase, which, in spite of modern ari'angementa, it has 
not yet lost. It is a history of cities. In ancient 
history all that is most memorable and instructive 
gathers round cities ; civilisation and empire were 
concentrated within walls ; and it baffled the ancient 
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10 DASTE 

mind to conceive liow power should be posseaaed and 
wielded, hy numbers larger than might be collected 
in a single market-place. The Roman Empire indeed 
umed at being one in its administration and law ; 
but it was not a nation, nor were its provinces nations. 
Yet everywhere but in Italy it prepared them for 
becoming nations. And while eveiywhere else parte 
were uniting and union was becoming organisation— 
and neither geographical remoteness, nor unwieldiuess 
of numbers, nor local interests and differences, were 
untractable obstacles to that spirit of fusion which 
waa at once the ambition of the few and the instinct 
of the many ; and cities, even where most powerful, 
had become the centres of the attracting and joining 
forces, knots in the political network — while this was 
going on more or less happily throughout the rest of 
Europe, in Italy the ancient classic idea lingered in 
its simplicity, its narrowness and jealousy, wherever 
there was any political activity. The history of 
Southern Italy indeed is mainly a foreign one, the 
history of modem Rome mei^es in that of the Papacy ; 
but Northern Italy has a history of its own, and that 
is a hislory of separate and independent cities — points 
of reciprocal and indestructible repulsion, and within, 
theatres of action where the blind tendencies and 
traditions of classes and parties weighed little on the 
freedom of individual character, and citizens could 
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DAMTE 11 

watcli and measure and etudy one another with the 
minuteneBa of private life. 

Two cities were tiie centres of ancient history in 
its most interesting time. And two cities of modem 
Italy represent, with entirely undesigDed bnt curiously 
exact coincidence, the part« of Athens and Home. 
Venice, superficially so unlike, is yet in many of its 
accidental features, and stUl more in its spirit, the 
counterpart of Rome, in it« obscure and mixed origin, 
in its steady growth, in its quick sense of order and 
early settlement of its polity, in its grand and serious 
puhhc spirit, in its subordination of the individual to 
the family, and the family to the stat«, in its combina- 
tion of remote dominion with the liberty of a soUtary 
and sovereign city. And though the associations and 
the scale of the two were so different — thoi^h Eome 
had its hills and its legions, and Venice its lagunes 
and galleys — the long empire of Venice, the heir of 
Carthage and predecessor of England on the seas, the 
great aristocratic republic of a thousand years, is the 
only empire that has yet matched Rome in length and 
steadiness of tenure. Brennus and Hannibal were 
not resisted with greater constancy than Dona and 
Louis XII. ; and that great aristocracy, long so proud, 
so high-spirited, so intelligent, so practical, who com- 
bined the enterprise and wealth of merchants, the self- 
devotion of soldiers and gravity of senators, with the 
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12 DANTE 

unifonnity and obedience of a reli^ous order, may 
compare without Bhame its GiustiDiani, and Zenos, 
and Morosini, with Boman Fabii and Glaudii. And 
Rome could not be more contrasted with Athens than 
Venice with Italian and contemporary Florence — 
stability with fitfulness, independence impregnable 
and eecure, with a ahort-lived and troubled liberty, 
empire meditated and achieved, with a course of 
barren intrigues and quarrelB. Florence, gay, capri- 
cious, turbulent, the city of party, the head and busy 
patronesB of democracy in the cities round her — 
Florence, where popular govemuient was inaugurated 
with its utmost exclusiveness and most pompous 
ceremonial ; waging her little summer wars agtunst 
Ghibelline tyrants, revolted democracies, and her own 
exiles ; and further, eo rich in intellectual gifts, in 
variety of individual character, in poets, artists, wits, 
historians — Florence in its brilliant days recalled the 
image of ancient Athens, and did not depart from its 
prototype in the beauty of its natural site, in its noble 
public buildings, in the size and nature of its territory. 
And the course of its history is similar and the result 
of similar causes — a traditional spirit of freedom, with 
its accesses of fitful energy, its periods of grand 
display and moments of glorious achievement, but 
producing nothing politically great or durable, and 
sinking at length into a resigned servitude. It had 
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DANTE 13 

its Feisietratidfe more successful than those of Athens ; 
it had, too, its Hannodius and Aristt^eitoo ; it had 
its great orator of liberty, as poteat and as unfortunate 
as the antagonist of Philip. And finally, like Athens, 
it became content with the remembrance of its former 
glory, with being the fashionable and acknowledged 
seat of refinement and taste, with being a favoured 
dependency on the modem heir of the Ceesars. But 
if to Venice belongs a grander public history, Floren- 
tine names and works, like Athenian, will be living 
among men, when the Brenta shall have been left 
unchecked to turn the lagunes into ploughland, and 
when Borne herself may no longer be the seat of the 
popes. 

The year of Dante's birth waa a memorable one 
in the annals of Florence, of Italy, and of Chris- 
tendom.^ The year 1265 was the year of that great 
victory of Benevento, where Charles of Anjou over- 
threw Manfred of Kaples, and destroyed at one blow 
the power of the house of Swabia. From that time 
till the time of Charles V., the emperors had no 
footing in Italy. Further, that victory set up the 
French influence in Italy, which, transient in itself, 
produced such strange and momentous consequences, 
l^ the intimate connexion to which it led between 

' May 1265. (Pelli.) Ballk of BtnemUo: Feb. 28, 128|. 
The Florentine year began March 26. 
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14 DANTE 

the French kinga and the popes. The protecdon of 
FraDce was dearly bought by the captivity of Avignon, 
the great western BchiBm, and the consequent secu- 
larisation of the Papacy, which lasted on tminterrupted 
till the Council of Trent. Nearly three centuries of 
degradaUon and scandal, unrelieved by one heroic 
effort among the successors of Gregory VIL, connected 
the Refoimation with the triumph of Charles and the 
Pope at Benevento. Finally, by it the Onelf party 
was restored for good in Florence ; the Guelf 
democracy, which had been trampled down by the 
Uberti and Manfred's chivalry at Monteaperti, once 
more raised its head ; ^id fortune, which had long 
wavered between the rival lilies, finally turned against 
the white one, till the name of O-hibelline became a 
proscribed one in Florence, as Jacobite was once in 
Scotland, or Papist in England, or Eoyalist in France. 
The names of Guelf and Ghibelline were the 
inheritance of a contest which, in its original meaning, 
had been long over. The old stn^gle between the 
priesthood and the empire was still kept up tradi- 
tionally, but its ideas and interests were changed: 
they were still great and important ones, but not 
those of Gregory VII. It had passed over from the 
mixed region of the spiritual and temporal into the 
purely political. The cause of the popes was that of 
the independence of Italy — the freedom and alliance 
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DAHTE 16 

of the great citiea of the north, and the dependence 
of the centre and south on the Boman See. To keep 
the Emperor out of Italy — to create a. barrier of 
powerfnl cities against him south of the Alps — to 
form behind themselvea a compact territory, rich, 
removed &om the first burst of invasion, and main- 
tAining a strong body of interested feudatories, had 
now become die great object of the popes. It may 
have been a wise policy on their part, for the main- 
tenance of their spiritual influence, to attempt to 
connect their own independence with the political 
freedom of the Italian communities; but certain it 
is that the ideas and the characters which gave a 
religious interest and grandeur to the earlier part of 
the contest, appear but sparingly, if at all, in its later 
forms. 
X The two parties did not care to keep in view 
principles which their chiefs had lost sight of. The 
Emperor and the Pope were both real powers, able 
to protect and assist; and they divided between 
them those who required protection and assistance. 
Ge<^raphical position, the rivalry of neighbourhood, 
family tradition, private feuds, and above all private 
interest, were the main causes which assigned cities, 
families, and individuals to the Ghibelline or Guelf 
party. One party called themselves the Emperor's 
liegemen, and their watchward was authority and 
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16 DANTB 

law ; the otbei- aide were the liegemen of Holy 
Church, and their cry waa liberty ; and the distinc- 
tion as a broad one is true. But a democracy would 
become Ghibelline, without scruple, if ita neighbour 
town was Guelf ; and among the GueU liegemen of 
the Church and liberty, the pride of blood and love 
of power were not a whit inferior to that of their 
opponents. Yet, though the original principle of 
the contest was lost, and the political distinctions 
of parties were often interfered with by interest or 
accident, it is not impossible to trace in the two 
factions differences of temper, of moral and political 
inclinations, which though visible only on a large 
scale and in the mass, were quite sufficient to give 
meaning and reality to their mutual opposition. 
These differences had come down, greatly altered of 
course, from the quarrel in which the parties took 
their rise. The Ghibellines as a body reflected the 
worldliness, the licence, the irreligion, the reckless 
selfishness, the daring insolence, and at the same 
time the gaiety and pomp, the princely nu^ificence 
and generosity and largeness of mind of the house of 
Swabia ; they were the men of the court and camp, 
imperious and haughty from aucient line^e or the 
Imperial cause, yet not wanting in the frankness and 
courtesy of nobility ; careless of public opinion and 
public rights, but not dead to the grandeur of public 
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DANTE 17 

objects and public services. Amoog thum were found, 
or to them iocliaed, all who, whether from a base or 
a lofty ambition, desired to place their will above 
law ' — the lord of the feudal caatle, the robber-knight 
of the Apenniue pass, the magnificent but terrible 
tyrants of the cities, the pride and ahMae of Italy, 
the ViEconti and Scaligera. That renowned Ghibel- 
line chief, whom the poet finds in the fiery sepulchres 
of the unbelievers with the great Ghibelline emperor 
and the princely Qhibelline cardinal — the disdainful 
and bitter but lofty sptit of Farinata degli Uberti, 
the conqueror, and then singly and at his own risk, 
the saviour of his country which had wronged him, 
represents the good as well as the bad side of his 
party 

The Guelfs, on the other hand, were the party of 
the middle classes ; they rose out of and held to the 
people ; they were strong by their compactness, their 
organisation in cities, their commercial relations and 
interests, their command of money. Further, they 

' "Maghinu'do ia, Siisinana {il Demonio, Furg. 14) fa iino 
graude e savio tirauno . . . gran caetelluio, e coa molU fedeli : 
savio fu di gueira e bene STTenturoso in piu battaglie, e al eao 
tempo fece gran coae. GhibelliGo era di sua naziono o in sue 
opere ; ma Co' Fioreotini era Guelfo e nimico di tattl i loro 
cimiui, Gnelli o Gbibellini die fossono."— G, Viil. vii. 149. 
A Oliibelline by birth and disposition ; yet, from circumstances, 
a close all; of tbe, Guelis of Florence. 
j^- 

V5 
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were professedly the party of strictness and religion, 
a, profession which fettered them as little as their 
opponents were fettered by the respect 'they claimed 
for imperial law. But though by personal unscmpn- 
lousness and selfishness, and in instances of public 
vengeance, they sinned aa deeply as the Ohibellines, 
they stood far more committed as a party to a public 
meaning and purpose — to improvement in law and 
the condition of the poor, to a protest against the 
insolence of the strong, to the encouragement of 
industry. The genuine GuelE spirit was austere, 
frugal, independent, earnest, religious, fond of its 
home and Church, and of those celebrations which 
bound together Church and home ; but withal very 
proud, very intolerant ; in its higher form intolerant 
of evil, hut intolerant always to whatever displeased 
it Yet there was a grave and noble manliness about 
it which long kept it alive in Florence. It tad not 
as yet turned itself against the practical corruptions 
of the Church, which was its ally j but this also it 
was to do, when the popes had forsaken the cause of 
liberty, and leagued themselves with the brilliant 
tyranny of the Medici. Then Savonarola invoked, 
and not in vwn, the stern old Guelf spirit of resist- 
ance, of domestic purity and severity, and of domestic 
religion, against unbelief and licentiousness even in 
the Church; and the Guelf "Piagmmi" presented, in 
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a more simple and generous shape, a resemblance to 
our own Puritans, as the Ghibelhnes often recall the 
coM^er and worse features of our own Cavaliers. 

In Florence, these distinctions had become mere 
nominal ones, confined to the great families who 
carried on their private feuds under the old party 
names, when Frederick II. once more gave them 
their meaning. " Although the accursed Guelf and 
Ghibelline factions lasted amongst the nobles of 
Florence, and they often waged war among them- 
selves out of private grudges, and took aides for the 
said factions, and held one with another, and those 
who called themselves Guelfs desired the establish- I 
ment of the Pope and Holy Church, and those who 
called themselves Ghibellines favoured the Emperor 
and his adherents, yet withal the people and common- / 
alty of Florence maintained itself in unity, to the 
wellbeing and honour and establishment of the 
commonwealth." * But the appearance on the scene 
of an emperor of such talent and bold designs revived 
the languid contest, and gave to party a cause, and 
to individual passions and ambition an impulse and 
pretext The division between Guelf and Ghibelline 
again became serious, involved all Florence, armed 
house against house, and neighbourhood against 
neighbourhood, issued in merciless and vindictive 
' a. Villani, yi. 33. 
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warfare, grew on into a hopeless and deadly breach, 
and finally lost to Florence, without remedy or repair, 
half her noble houses and the love of the greatest of 
her Bons. The old badge of their common country 
became to the two factions the sign of their impla- 
cable hatred ; the white lily of Florence, home by the 
Cthibellines, was turned to red by the Guelfs, and 
the Sower of two colonrs marked a civil strife as 
cruel and as fatal, if on a smaller scale, as that of 
the English roses. ^ 

It was w^ed with the peculiar characteristics of 
It^an civil war. There the city itself was the scene 
of battla A thirteenth-century city in Italy bore 
on its face the evidence that it was built and arranged 
for such emergencies. Its crowded and narrow streeta 
were a collection of rival castles, whose tall towers, 
rising thick and close over its roofs, or hanging 
perilously over its close courts, attested the emulous 
pride and the insecurity of Italian civic life. There, 
within a separate precinct, flanked and faced by 
jealous friends or deadly enemies, were clustered to- 
gether the dwellings of the various members of each 
great hoiise — their common home and the monument 
of their magnificence and pride, and capable of being, 
as was 80 often necessary, their common refuge. 
In these fortresses of the leading families, scattered 
' G. Vmani, vL 33, 43 ; Farad. 19. 
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about the city, were the variooB pointa of onset and 
recovery in civic battle; in the streets barricades 
were raised, mangonels and crossbows were plied 
from the towers, a series of separate combats raged 
through the city, till chance at ler^h connected the 
attacks of one side, or some panic paralysed the 
resistance of the other, or a conflagration interposed 
itself between the combatants, burning out at once 
Gnelf and Ghibelline, and laying half Florence in 
ashes. Each party had their turn of victory ; each, 
when vanquished, went into exile, and carried on 
the war outside the walls ; each had their opportunity 
of remodelling the orders and framework of govern- 
ment, and each did so relentlessly at the cost of their 
opponents. They excluded classes, they proscribed 
families, they confiscated property, they sacked and 
burned warehouses, they levelled the palaces, and 
outraged the pride of their antagonists. To destroy 
was not enough, without adding to it the keenest 
and newest refinement of insult Two buildings in 
Florence were peculiarly dear — among their "can 
Ivogki " — to the popular feeling and the Guelf party ; 
tiie Baptistery of St* John, " il mio bel San Giovanni," 
" to which all the good people resorted on Sundays," ^ 
where they had all received baptism, where they 
had been married, where families were solemnly 
' G. Villani, tL 33, iv. 10; Ii^f. 19; Farad. 26. 
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reconciled ; and a. tall uid beautiful tower close by 
it, cidled the "Torre del Guardamorto," where the 
bodies of the "good people," who of old were 
all buried at San Giovanni, rested on their way to 
the grave. The victorious Ghibellines, when they 
levelled the Guelf towers, overthrew this one, and 
endeavoured to make it crush in its fall the sacred 
church, " which," says the old chronicler, " waa pre- 
vented by a miracle." The Guelfa, when their day 
came, built the walls of Florence with the atones of 
Ghibelline palaces.* One great family stands out 
pre-eminent in this fierce conflict as the victim and 
monument of party var. The head of the Ghibellines 
was the proud and powerful house of the Uberti, 
who shared with another great Ghibelline family, 
the Fazzi, the valley of the upper Amo. They 
lighted up the war in the Emperor's cause. They 
supported its weight and guided it In time of 
peace they were foremost and unrestrained in defiance 
of law and in scom of the people — in war, the 
people's fiercest and most active enemies. Heavy 
sufferers, in their property, and by the sword 
and axe, yet untamed and incorrigible, they led 
the van in that battle, so long remembered to 
their cost by the Guelfs, the battle of Monteaperti 
(1260)— 

' G. Villani, vi. 39. 65. 
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Lo etrazio, e 1 gmn ecempio 

Che fece 1' Arbia oolorata in roasa. — Inf. 10.' 

That the head of their house, Farinata, eaved 
Florence from the vengeance of his meaner associates, 
was not enough to atone for the unpardonable wrongs 
which they had done to the Guelfa and the demo- 
cracy. When the red lily of the Guelfa finally 
supplanted the white one as the arms of Florence, 
and the badge of Guelf triumph, they were pro- 
scribed for ever, like the Peisistratidee and the 
Tarquins. In every amnesty their names were 
excepted. The site on which their houses had stood 
was never again to be built upon, and remains the 
Great Square of Florence; the architect of the 
Palace of the People was obliged to sacrifice its 
symmetry, and to place it awry, that its walls might 
not encroach on the accursed ground.^ "They had 
been," says a writer, contemporary with Dante, 
speaking of the time when he also became an exile ; 
" they had been for more than forty years outlaws 
from their country, nor ever found mercy nor pity, 
remaining always abroad in great state, nor ever 
abased their honour, seeing that they ever abode 

' The alaugliter ttnd great havoc, I replied, 
That ooloured Arbia's Hood with criinaon stain. 
* G. Villani, vi 33, viii. 2B ; Yaaari, Amolfc di lapo, i. 255 
(Fir. 18*6). 
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with kings and lorda, and to great things applied 
themselves,"* They were loved as they were hated. 
When, under the protection of a cardinal, one of them 
visited the city, and the chequered blue and gold 
blazon of their house was, after an interval of half a 
century, a^n seen in the atreeta of Florence ; " many 
ancient Ghibeiline men and women pressed to kiss the 
arms," ' and even the common people did him honour. 

But the fortunes of Florentine factions depended 
on other causes than merely the address or vigour of 
their leaders. Froni the year of Dante's birth and 
Charles's victory, Florence, as far as we shall have to 
do with it, became irrevocably Gnelf. Not that the 
whole commonalty of Florence formally called itself 
Guelf, or that the Guelf party was coextensive with 
it; but the city was controlled by Onelf councils, 
devoted to the objects of the great Guelf party, and 
received in return the support of that party in 
curbing the pride of the nobles and maintaining 
democratic forms. The Guelf party of Florence, 
though it was the life and soul of the republic, and 
irresistible in its disposal of the influence and arms 
of Florence, and though it embraced a large number 
of the most powerM families, is always spoken of as 
something distinct from, and external to, Uie govern- 
ing powers, and the whole body of the people. It 

> Dimi Oompagni, p. 88. ' IMd. p. 107. 
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was a body with a separate and aeli-constituted 
esiatence ; — in the state and allied to it, bat an 
independent element, holding on to a lai^ and 
compreheneive union witJiout the state. Its oi^ani- 
eatdon in Florence is one of the most curious among the 
many curions combinations which meet us in Italian 
history. After the final expulsion of the Ghibellines 
the Guelf party took form as an institution, with 
definite powers, and a local existence. It appears 
with as distinct a. shape as the Jacobin Club or the 
Orange Lodges, side by side with the government. 
It was a corporate body with a common seal, common 
property, not only in funda but lands — officers, 
archives, a common palace,* a great council, a. 
secret committee, and last of all, a public accuser of 
the Ghihellinea ; of the confiscated Ghibelline estates 
one-third went to ^the republic, another third to 
compensate individual Guelfs, the rest was assigned 
to the Guelf party.* A pope (Clement IV, 1265-68) 
had granted them his own arms ; " and their device, 
a red eagle clutching a serpent, may be yet seen, 
with the red lily, and the party-coloured banner of 
the commonalty, on the battlements of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

But the expulsion of the Ghibellines did but little 

' Oiotto painted in it : Va»Rri, Vit. di Giotto, p. BH. 
• G. TiUani, vii. 2, 17. » lUd. vii 2, 
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to restore peace. The great Guelf families, as old 
as many of the GhibeUineH, had as little reverence 
as they for kv or civic rights. Below these, the 
acknowledged nobility of Floreoce, were the leadii^ 
families of the " people," houses, created by saccessful 
iDdustry or commerce, and pnshing up into that 
privileged order, which, however ignored and even 
discredited by the laws, was fuUy recognised by feel- 
ing and opinion in the most democratic times of the 
republic Bivalries and feuds, street broils and con- 
spiracies, high-handed insolence from the great men, 
rough vengeance from the populace, still continued 
to vex jealous and chtmgeful Florence. The popes 
sought in vain to keep in order their quarrelsome 
liegemen ; to reconcile Guelf with Gnelf, and even 
Guelf with Ghibelline. Embassies went and came, 
to ask for mediation and to proffer it ; to apply the 
healing paternal hand ; to present an obsequious and 
ostentatious submission. Cardinal legates came in 
state, and were received with reverential pomp ; they 
formed private committees, and held assemblies, and 
made marri^es ; they harangued in honeyed words, 
and gained the largest promises ; on one occasion 
the Great Square was turned into a vast theatre, and 
on this stage one hundred and fifty dissidents on 
each side came forward, and in the presence and 
with the benediction of the cardinal kissed each other 
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on the mouth.^ And if persnasion failed, the Pope's 
representative hesitated not to excommunicate and 
interdict the faithful but obdurate citjr. But whether 
excommunicated or blessed, Florence could not be 
at peace; however wise and subtle had been the 
peacemaker's arrangements, his departing eortige 
was hardly out of eight of the city before they were 
blown to the winds, Not more successful were the 
efforts of the sensible and moderate citizens who 
sighed for tranquillity within its walls. Dino Com- 
pagni's interesting though not very orderly narrative 
describes with great frankness, and with the perplex- 
ity of a simplehearted man puzzled by the continual 
triumph of clever wickedness, the variety and the 
frujtlessness of the expedients devised by him and 
other good citizens against the resolute and incor- 
rigible selfishness of the great Guelfa — ever, when 
checked in one form, breaking out in another ; proof 
against all persuasion, all benefits ; not to be hound 
by law, or compact, or oath ; eluding or turning to 
ite own account the deepest and sagest contrivances 
of constitutional wisdom. 

A great battle won against Ghibelline Arezzo^ 
raised the renown and the military spirit of the 
Quelf party, for the fame of the battle was very 

' G. Villani, vii. 5fl. 
» CampaMino, in 1289. G. VilL vii. 131 ; JHno Comp. p. 1*. 
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great ; the hosts contained the choicest chivalry of 
either side, armed and appoint«d with emulous eplen- 
doar. The fighting was hard, there was brilliant 
and conspicuous gallantry, and the victory was com- 
plete. It sealed Guelf ascendancy. The Ghibelline 
warrior-bishop of Arezzo fell, with three of the 
Uberti, and other Ghibelline chiefs. It was a day of 
trial " Many that day who had been thought of 
great prowess were found dastards, and many who 
had never been spoken of were held in high esteem." 
It repaired the honour of Florence, and the citiz«ns 
showed their feeling of its importance by mixing up 
the marvellous with its story. Its tidings came to 
Florence — so runs the tale in Villani, who declares 
what he " beard and saw " himself — at the very hour 
in which it was won. The Priors of the Republic 
were resting in their palace during the noonday heat ; 
suddenly the chamber door was shaken, and the cry 
heard; "BJse up! the Aretini are defeated." The 
door was opened, but there was no one ; their ser- 
vants had seen no one enter the palace, and no one 
came from the army till the hour of vespers, on a 
long summer's day. In this battle the Guelf leaders 
had won great glory. The hero of the day was the 
proudest, handsomest, craftiest^ most winning, most 
ambitions, most unscrupulous Guelf noble in Florence 
— one of a family who inherited the spirit and reck- 
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leeenesB of the proscribed Uberti, and did not refuse 
the popular epithet of "Malefami" — Corso Donati. 
He did not come back from the field of Campaldino, 
where he had won the battle hy disobeying orders, 
with any increased disposition to yield to rivals, or 
conrt the populace, or respect other men's rights. 
Those rivals, too — and they also had foaght gaUuitly 
in the post of honour at Campaldino — were such as 
he hated from his soul — rivals whom he despised, 
and who yet were too strong for him. Bis blood 
was ancient, they were upstarts ; he was a soldier, 
they were traders ; he was poor, they the richest men 
in Florence. They had come to live close to the 
Donati, they had bought the palace of an old Crhibel- 
line family, they had enlarged, adorned, and fortified 
it, and kept great state there. They had crossed 
him in marriages, bargains, inheritances. They had 
won popularity, honour, inflnence ; and yet they were 
but men of business, while he had a part in all the 
political movements of the day. He was the friend 
and intimate of lords and noblemen, with great con- 
nexions and famous through alt Italy ; they were the 
favourites of the common people for their kindness 
and good nature ; they even showed consideration for 
GhibellineH. He was an accomplished man of the 
worid, keen and subtle, "full of malicious thoughts, 
mischievous and crafty ;" they were inexperienced in 
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intrigue, and had the reputation of being clumsy and 
stnpid. He was the most graceful and engaging of 
courtiers ; they were not even gentlemen. Lastly, in 
the debates of that excitable republic he was the most 
eloquent speaker, and they were tongue-tied.^ 

"There was a family," writes Dino Comp^;ni, 
" who called themselves the Cerchi, men of low estate, 
but good merchants and very rich ; and they dressed 
richly, and maintained many servants and horses, and 
made a brave show ; and some of them bought the 
palace of the Conti Guidi, which was near the houses 
of the Pazzi and Donati, who were more ancient of 
blood but not so rich ; therefore, seeing the Cerchi 
rise to great dignity, and that they had walled and 
enlarged the palace, and kept great state, the Donati 
began to hare a great hatred against them." Villani 
gives the same account of the feud.* " It began in 
that quarter of scandal the Seeto of Porta St. Fiero, 
between the Cerchi and Donati, on the one side 
through jealousy, on the other through churlish rude- 
ness. Of the house of the Cerchi was head Messer 
Vieri de' Cerchi, and he and those of his house were 
people of great business, and powerful, and of great 
relationships, and most wealthy traders, so that their 
company was one of the greatest in the world ; men 
they were of soft life, and who meant no harm; 
' IXtu) Comp. pp. 82, 7E, 04, 133. > G. VOL viii, 39 
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boorish and ill-maouered, like people vho had come 
in a short time to great state and power. The 
Donati were gentlemen and warriora, aad of no ex- 
cessive wealth. , . . They were neighbours in Flor- 
ence and in the country, and by the conversation of 
theii jealousy with the peevish boorishness of the 
others, arose the proud ecom that there was between 
them," The glories of Campaldino were not as oil 
on these troubled waters. The conquerors flouted 
each other all the more fiercely in the streets on their 
return, and ill-treated the lower people with less 
scruple, 1^0 gathering for festive or serious purposes 
could be held without tempting strife, A marriage, 
a funeral, a ball, a gay procession of cavaliers and 
ladies — any meetii^ where one stood while another 
sat, where horse or man might jostle another, where 
pride might be nettled or temper shown, was in 
danger of ending in blood. The lesser quarrels 
meanwhile ranged themselves under the greater 
ones ; and these, especially that between the Cerchi 
and Donati, took more and more a political character. 
The Cerchi inclined more and more to the trading 
classes and the lower people ; they threw themselves 
on their popularity, and began to hold aloof from 
the meetings of the " Parte Gnelfa," while this organ- 
ised body became an instrument in the hands of 
their opponents, s. club of the nobles. Corso Donati, 
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besides mischief of a more Bubstantial kind, turned 
his ridicule on their solemn dulnese and awkward 
speech, and his friends the jesters, one Scampolino 
in particular, carried his gibes and rticknameB all over 
Florence. The Cerchi received all in eullen and 
dogged indifference. They were satisfied with repel- 
ling attacks, and nursed their hatred.^ 

Thus the city was divided, and the attempts to 
check the factions only exasperated them. It was 
in vain that, when at times the government and 
the populace lost patience, severe measures were 
taken. It was in vsun that the reformer, Gian della 
Bella, carried for a time his harsh " orders of justice " 
against the nobles, and invested popular vengeance 
with the solemnity of law and with the pomp and 
ceremony of a public act — that when a noble had 
been convicted of killing a citizen, the great officer, 
"Standard-bearer," as he was called, "of justice," 
issued forth in state and procession, with the banner 
of justice borne before him, with all his train, and 
at the head of the armed citizens, to the house of the 
criminal, and razed it to the ground. An eye-witness 
describes the effect of such chastisement; — "I, Dino 
Compagni, being Gonfalonier of Justice in 1293, 
went to their houses, and to those of their relations, 
and these I caused to be pulled down according to 
> Diaa Compagni, pp. 32, 34, 3S. 
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the laws. This beginning in tbe case of the other 
Gonfaloniers came to an evil effect ; because, if they 
demolished the hoases according to the laws, tlie 
people said that they were cruel ; and if they did not 
demolish them completely, they said that they vere 
cowards ; and many distorted justice for fear of the 
people." Gian della Bella was overthrown with few 
regrets even on the part of the people. Equally vain . 
was the attempt to keep the peace by separating the 
leaders of the disturbances. They were banished by 
a bind of ostracism; they departed in ostentatious 
meekness, Corso Donato to plot at Borne, Vieri de' 
Cercbi to return immediately to Florence. Anarchy 
had got too fast a hold on the city, and it required a 
stronger hand than that of the pope, or the signory 
of tbe Eepublic, to keep it down. 

Yet Florence prospered. Every year it grew 
richer, more intellectual, more refined, more beautiful, 
more gay. With its anarchy there was no stagna- 
tion. Tom and divided as it was, its energy did not 
slacken, its busy and creative spirit was not deadened, 
its hopefulness not abated. The factions, fierce and 
personal as they were, did not hinder that interest 
in political ideas, that active and subtle study of 
the questions of civil government, that passion and 
ii^enuity displayed in political contrivance, which now 
pervaded Northern Italy, everywhere marvellously 
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patienb and hopeful, thongh far from being equally 
BUcceasfiiL In Venice at the close of the thirteenth 
century, that polity was finally settled and consoli- 
dated, by which she was great as long as cities could 
be imperial, and which even in its decay surrived 
the monarchy of Louis XIV. and existed within the 
memory of living men.^ In Florence the constructive 
spirit of law and order only resisted, but never 
triumphed. Yet it was resolute and sanguine, and not 
yet dispirited by continual failure. Political interest, 
however, and party contests were not sufficient to 
absorb and employ the citizens of Florence. Their 
genial and versatile spirit, so keen, so inventive, so 
elastic, which made them such hot and impetuous 
partisans, hept them from being only this. The time 
was one of growth; new knowledge, new powers, 
new tastes were openii^ to men — new pursuits 
attracted them. There was' commerce, there was the 
school philosophy, there was the science of nature, 
there was ancient learning, there was the civil law, 
there were the arts, there was poetry, all rude as yet^ 
and unformed, but full of hope — the living parents 
of mightier offspring. Frederick II. had once more 
opened Aristotle to the Latin world ; he had ^ven 
an impulse to the study of the great monuments of 
Roman legislation which was responded to through 
> [ThU waa vritten in ISfiO.] 
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Italy ; himself a poet^ bis example and his splendid 
court had made poetiy Fashionable. In the end of 
the thirteenth centiuy a great stride was made, at 
Florence. While her great poet was growing up to 
manhood, as rapid a change went on in her streets, 
her social customs, the wealth of her citizens, their 
ideas of mt^ificenee and beanty, their appreciation 
of literature. It was the t^ of growing commerce 
and travel ; Franciscan missionaries had reached 
China, and settled there ;^ in 1291 Marco Polo 
returned to Yenice, the first Buccessfnl explorer of 
the East The merchants of Florence lagged not; 
their field of operation was Italy and the West; 
they had their correspondents in London, Paris, and 
Bruges ; they were the bankers of popes and kings.^ 
And their city shows to this day the we^tb and 
magnificence of the last years of the thirteenth 
century. The ancient biuldings, consecrated in the 
memory of the Florentine people, were repaired, 
enlarged, adorned with marble and bronze— Or San 
Michele, the Badia, the Baptistery ; and new buildings 
rose on a grander scale. In 1294 was b^un the 

' See the cnrioua letters of John de Monle CorHno about hia 
missioD in Csthaj, 1239-1305, in Wadding, vL S9. 

» E.g. the Mcnai, of Greg. X.; PemarfjOfPhilipleBel; ^ni, 
of Boniface Tin.; Cerchidel Oarbo, of Benedict XI. {G. Vill. 
Tii ii, viij. 68, 71 ; IXno Comp. p. 35). 
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Mausoleum of tlie great Florentine dead, the Church 
of St Croce. In the same year, a few months later, 
Arnolfo laid the deep fonndatione which were after- 
wards to bear up Bmnelleschi'B dome, and traced the 
plan of the magoificent cathedral. In 1398 he began 
to raise a Town-hall worthy of the Republic, and of 
being the habitation of its magistrates, the frowning 
mass of the Palazzo Vecchio. In 1299 the third 
circle of the walls was commenced with the bene- 
diction of bishops, and the concourse of all the " lords 
and orders" of Florence. And Giotto was now 
beginning to throw Cimabue into the shade — Giotto, 
the shepherd's boy, painter, sculptor, architect, and 
engineer at once, who a few years later was to 
complete and crown the architectural glories of 
Florence by that masterpiece of grace, hia marble 
CampanOe. 

Fifty years made then all that striking dlfTerence 
in domestic habits, in tlie materials of dress, in the 
value of money, which they have usually made in 
later centuries. The poet of the fourteenth century 
describes the proudest nobleman of a hundred years 
before " with his leathern girdle and clasp of bone ;" 
and in one of the most beautiful of all poetic cele- 
brations of the good old time, draws the domestic 
life of ancient Florence in the household where his 
ancestor was bom : 
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A cod riposalo, a coei bcllo 

Yiver di cittadini, a co^ fida 

Cittadinanza, a co^ dolce ostello 

Maria mi dife, chiamata in alte grida, — Farad, c 1 5.1 

There high-bom dames, he says, still plied the distaff 
and the loom ; still rocked the cradle with the words 
which their own mothers had used ; or working with 
their maidens, told them old tales of the forefathers 
of the city, " of the Trojans, of Fiesole, and of Eome." 
Villani still finds this rudeness within forty years of 
the end of the century, almost within the limits of 
his own and Dante's life ; and speaks of that " old 

' Florence, conflned within that aueieDt wall, 

Whence atill the chimes at noon and evening soand. 
Was sober, modest, and at peace with all. 

Myself have seen Bellincion Berti pace 

The street In leathern belt ; hia lady come 
Forth from her toilet with nupunted face. 

Oh happy wiTea 1 each aire to lay het heed 

Id her own tomb ; and no one yet compelled 
To weep deserted in a lonely bed. 

To such pure life of beauty and repose — 
Such faithful dtizens— snch happy men — 

The Virgin gave me, when my mother's throes 

Forced her with cries to call on Mary'a name. — Whioht. 
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'NJ first people," U primo Popolo Feahto, with their coarse 
food and expenditure, their leather jerkins, and plain 
close gowns, their Bmall dowries and kte marriages, 
as if they were the first founders of the cil^, and 
not a generation which had lasted on into his own.^ 
Twenty years later his story is of the gaiety, the 
riches, the profuse munificence, the brilliant festivities, 
the careless and joyous life which attracted foreigners 
to Florence as the city of pleasure ; of companies of 
a thousand or more, all clad in white robes, under 
a lord, styled "of Love," passing their time in 
sports and dances ; of Udies and knights, " going 
through the city with trumpets and other instruments, 
with joy and gladness," and meeting together in ban- 
quets ereuing and morning ; entertaining illustrious 
strangers, and honourably escorting them on horse- 
back in their passage through the city ; tempting by 
their liberality, courtiers, and wits, and minstrels, 
and jesters, to add to the amusements of Florenca^ 
Nor were these the boisterous triumphs of unrefined 
and coarse merriment. How variety of character 
was drawn out, how its more delicate elements were 
elicited and tempered, how nicely it was observed, 
and how finely drawn, let the racy and open-eyed 
story-tellers of Florence testify. 

> O. TilL vL ee (1259). 
' Ibid. viL as (128S). 
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Not perhupa ia these troops of revellerB, but amid 
music and song, and in the pleasant places of social 
and private life, belonging to ^e Florence of arts and 
poetry, not to the Florence of factions and strife, 
should we expect to find the friend of the sweet 
singer, Gasella, and of the reseired and bold 
speculator, Guide Cavalcanti ; the mystic poet of the 
Fita Nwva, so sensitive and delicate, trembling at a 
gaze or a touch, recording visions, painting angels, 
composing Ganzoni and commenting on them ; finally 
devoting himself to the austere consolations of deep 
study. To superadd to such a character that of a 
democratic politician of the Middle Ages, seems an 
incongruous and harsh combination. Yet it was a 
real one in this instance. The scholar's life is, in our 
idea of it, far separated from the practical and the 
political ; we have been taught by our experience to 
disjoin enthusiasm in love, in art, in what is abstract 
or imaginative, &om keen interest and successful 
interference in the aSairs and conflicts of life. The 
practical man may sometimes be also a diletlcmie; 
but the dreamer or the thinker, wisely or indolently, 
keeps out of the rough ways where real passions and 
characters meet and jostle, or if he ventures, seldom 
gains honour there. The separation, though a natural 
one, grows wider oa society becomes more vast and 
manifold, as its ends, functions, and pursuits are dis- 
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entaDgled, while they multiply. But in B&nte's time, 
and in an Italian city, it vas not such a strange thing 
, that the most refined and tender interpreter of feeling, 
V the popular poet, whose verses touched all hearts, and 
<^ Tere in every month, should be also at once the 
. ardent follower of all abstruse and difficult learning, 
^ and a prominent character among those who adnuni- 
; stered the State. In that narrow sphere of action, 
in that period of dawning powers and circumscribed 
knowledge, it seemed no unreasonable hope or unwise 
ambition to attempt the compassing of all science, 
and to make it anbserre and illustrate the praise of 
active citizenship.^ Dante, like other literary cele- 
brities of the time, was not less from the custom of 
tiie day, than &om his own purpose, a public man. 
He took his place among his fellow-citizens ; he went 
out to war with them ; he fought, it is swd, among 
the skirmishers at the great Gnelf victory of Campal- 
dino ; to qualify himself for office in the democracy, 
he enrolled himself in one of the Guilds of the 
people, and was matriculated in the " Art " of the 
Apothecaries ; he served the State as its agent abroad ; 
he went on important missiona to the cities and 
courts of Italy — according to a Florentine tradition, 
which enumerates fourteen distinct embaBsiea, even 
to Hungary and France. In the memorable year of 
1 Vide tha opeulng of the De MtmaTchia. 
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Jubilee, 1300, he was one of the Priors of the E«- 
public. There is no ehrinkisg from fellowship and 
co-operation and conflict with the keen or bold men | 
of the market-place and council-hall, in that mind / 
of exquisite and, as drawn by itself, exaggerated I 
sensibility. The doings and characters of men, the ' 
workings of society, the fortunes of Italy, were 
watched and thought of with as deep an interest as 
the courses of the stars, and read in the re^ spectacle 
of life with as profound emotion as in the miraculous 
p^e of Virgil ; and no scholar ever read yii;gil with 
such fe«ling — no astronomer ever watched the stars 
with more eager inquisitireness. The whole man 
opens to the world around him; all affections and 
powers, soul and sense, diligently and thoughtfully 
directed and trained, with free and concurrent and 
equal energy, vith distinct yet harmonious purposes, 
seek out their respective and appropriate objects, 
moral, intellectual, natural, spiritual, in that admirable 
scene and hard field where man is placed to labour 
and love, to be exercised, proved, and judged. 

In a fresco in the chapel of the old palace of the 
Fodeetji ' at Florence is a portrait of Dante, said to 
be by the band of his contemporary Giotto. It was 
discovered in 1841 under the whitewash, and a tracing 

1 The Bargello, a prison <18G0};.a mnsenm (1878). Fide 
Vasuri, p. 811. 
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mode by Mr. Seymour Kirkup has been reproduced 
in facsimile by the Arundel Society. The fresco 
waa afterwarde restored or repainted with no happy 
succes& He is represented as he might have been 
in the year of Gampaldino (1289). The countenance 
is youthful yet manly, more manly than it appears in 
the engravings of the picture ; bat it only suggests 
the strong deep features of the well-known traditional 
face. He is drawn with much of the softness, and 
melancholy pensive sweetness, and with something 
also of the quaint stiffiiess of tiie Fiia Nuova — ^witii 
bis flower and his book. With him is drawn his 
master, Brunetto Latini,^ and Coreo DonatL We do 
not know what occasion led Giotto thus to associate 
him with tiie great "Baron." Dante was, indeed, 
closely connected with the Dooati The dwelling 
of his funily waa near theirs, in the "Quarter of 
Scandal," the Ward of the Porta St. Piero. He 
married a daughter of their house. Madonna Gemma. 
None of his friends are commemorated with more 
affection tiian the companion of his light and way- 
ward days, remembered not without a shade of 
anxions sadness, yet with love and hope, Corso's 
brother, Forese.' No sweeter spirit sings and smUes 
in the illumined spheres of Paradise, than she whom 
Forese remembers aa on earth one, 
' Hb died in 1294. G. Till. viii. 10. • Puty. c. 28. 
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Che tia bella e buona 

Non HO qual foese piu. — Pxa-g. c 24,'- 

and who, from tlie depth of her heavenly joy, leachcB 
the poet that in the loirest place among the blessed 
there can be no envy* — the sister of Foreae and 
Corse, Ficcarda. The Oommedia, though it speaks, 
as if in proj^ecy, of Corao's miserable death, avoids 
the mention of his name.^ It« sOence is so remark- 
able as to eeem significant. Bat thoagh history does 
not group together Corso and Dante, the picture 
represents the truth — their fortunes were linked 
together. They were actors in the same scene — at 
this distance of time two of the most prominent ; 
though a scene very different from that calm and 
grave assembly which Giotto's placid pencil has drawn 
on the old chapel wall 

The outlines of this part of Dante's history are ao 
well known that it is not necessary to dwell on them ; 
and more than the outlines we know not. The family 
quarrels came to a head, issued in parties, and the 
parties took names ; they borrowed them from two 
rival factions in a neighbouring town, Pistoia, whose 
feud was imported into Florence ; and the Guelfs 
became divided into the Black Guelfs who were led 

' My sister, good and beftutifal — which most I know not 
Wrioht. 
* Farad, c 8. * Purg. c. 2*, 82-87. 
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by the Donati, and the White Guelfa who sided vith 
the Gerchi.^ It Btill profesBed to be but a family 
feud, confined to the great housea; but they were 
too powerful and Florence too small for it not to 
afTect the whole Eepublic. The middle classes and 
the artisans looked on, and for a time not without 
satiataction, at the strife of the great men; but it 
grew evident that one party must crash the other, 
and become dominant in Florence ; and of the two, 
the Cerchi and their White adherents were less 
formidable to the democracy than the unscrupulous 
and OTerbearii^ Donati, with their military renown 
and lordly tastes ; proud not merely of being nobles, 
but Guelf nobles ; always loyal champions, once the 
martyrs, and now the hereditary asaertors, of the 
great Guelf cause. The Cerchi with less character 
and leas zeal, but rich, liberal, and showy, and with 
more of rough kindness and vulgar good-nature for 
the common people, were more popular in Guelf 
Florence than the "Parte Guelfa;" and, of course, 
the Ghibellines wished them well. Both the con- 
temporary historians of Florence lead us to think 
that they might have been the governors and guides 
of the Eepublic — ^if they had chosen, and had known 
how ; and both, though condemning the two parties 
equally, seemed to have thought that this would have 
1 In 1800. Q. Tillani, viii. S8, 39. 
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been the best result for the State. But the accoants 
of both, though they are very different writers, agree 
in their scorn of the leaders of the White Ctuelfis. 
Thejr were upstarts, purse-prond, vain, and coarse- 
minded; and they dared to aspire to an ambition 
which they were too dull and too cowardly to pursue, 
when the game was in their hands. They wished to 
rule ; but when they mighty they were afraid. The 
commons were on tiieir side, the moderate men, the 
party of law, the lovers of republican govemment^ 
and for the most part the magistrates; but they 
shrank from their fortune, "more from cowardice 
than from goodness, because they exceedingly feared 
their adversaries." ^ Boniface VIIL had no prepos- 
sessions in Florence, except for energy and an open 
hand; the side which was most popular he wonld 
have accepted and backed ; but " he would not lose," 
he said, "the men for the women." "lomnvoglio 
perdere gli ttomtniper le femmiMlie." ' If the Black 
party furnished types for the grosser or fiercer forms 
of wickedness in the poet's Hell, the White party 
surely were the originals of that picture of stupid 
and cowardly selfishness, in the miserable crowd who 
moan and are buffeted in the vestibule of the Fit, 

' iXno Oomp, p. IS. 

' I ent not going to lose the men for the old women. — 
Ibid. p. 62. 
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mingled with the angels who dared neither to rebel 
nor be faithful, but "inert for Ihemsdves ;" and who- 
evet it nuy be who is singled out in the " setta dei 
cattivi," for deeper and special acorn — he, 

Che fece per vilti il gian rifiuto. — Inf. c. ^, 60.* 

the idea was derived from the Cerchi in Florence. 

A French prince was sent by the Pope to mediate 
and make peace in Florence. The Black Gaelfs and 
Corao Donati came with him. The magistrates were 
overawed and perplexed. The White party were, 
step by step, amused, entrapped, led blindly into 
false plots, entangled in the elaborate subtleties, and 
exposed with all the zest and mockery, of Italian 
intrigue — finally chased out of their houses and from 
the city, condemned unheard, outlawed, ruined in 
name and property, hy the Pope's French mediator. 
r With them fell many citizens who had tried to hold 

1 the balance between the two parties ; for the leaders 
of the Black Ouelfa were guilty of no errors of weak- 
ness. In two extant lists of the proscribed — con- 

/ demned by default, for corruption and various crimes, 
especially for hindering the entrance into Florence of 
Charles de Yaloia, to a heavy fine and banishment — 
then, two months after, for contumacy, to be burned 
alive if be ever fell into the hands of the Republic — 
> The coward who the great rafiual made. 
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appears the niuue of Dante Alighieri ; and more than 
this, concerning the history of his expalsion, we know 
not.1 

Of his subsequent life, history tells us little more 
than the general character. He acted for a time in 
concert with the expelled party, when they attempted 
to force their way back to Florence ; he gave them 
up at last in scorn and despair ; but he never returned 
to Florence. And he found no new home for the 
rest of his days. Nineteen years, from his exile to 
his death, he was a wanderer. The character is 
stamped on his writings. HiBtory, tradition, docu- 
ments, all scanty or dim, do but disclose him to us at 
different points, appearing here and there, we are not 
told how or why. One old record, discovered by 
antiquarian industiy, shows him in a village church 
near Florence, planning, with the Gerchi and the 
White party, an attack on the Black Ghielfs. In 
another, he appears in the Yal di Magra, making 
peace between its small potentates : in another, as 
the inhabitant of a certain street in Fadua. The tra- 
ditions of some remote spots about Italy still connect 
his name with a rained tower, a mountain glen, a cell 
in a convent In the recollections of the following 
generation, his solemn and melancholy form mingled 
* Pelli, Mttrutrie per sereire alia itSa di Dante. Fir. 1S23, 

pp. 106, loe. 
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relactantlf , and for a while, in the brilliant court of 
the ScaligerB ; and scared the women, as a Tiflitant 
of the other world, as he passed by their doors in 
the streets of Verona. Bumour brings him to the 
West — with probability to Paris, more doubtfully to 
Oxford. But little certain can be made out about 
the places where he was an honoured and admired, 
but it may be, not always a welcome guest, till we find 
him sheltered, cherished, and then laid at last to rest, 
by the Lords of Ravenna. There he still rests, in a 
small, solitary chapel, built, not by a Florentine, but 
a Venetian. Florence, "that mother of little love," 
asked for his bones; but rightly asked in vud.' 
His [dace of repose is better in those remote and 
forsaken streets "by the shore of the Adrian Sea," 
hard by the last relics of the Roman Empire — the 
mausoleum of the children of Theodosius, and the 
mosaics of Justinian — than among the assembled 
dead of St. Crooe, or amid the magnificence of Santa 
Maria del Fiore,* 

^ BwDr.'BaTlow'iSia^CaittmryFeatimlso/Dwnte. (ISflfl.) 
' ThBBG notices have been CHrafnlly collected ^tj PeUi, who 
aeema to have left little to glean (Jftmorie, etc, EA 2^, 1823). 
A few additions have been made bf Gerini (Mem. Star, delta 
LunigioTia), and Troya ( Fdlro AUegoneo), but they are not of 
much importance. ArriiiabtM {Seeolo di DanU) baa broogbt 
tJDgether a masB of Illustration wbieh Is verjr OBeTuI, and woald 
be more so, if he were more carefnl and qnoted his antborities. 
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The Ctmmedia, at the first glance, shows the traces V 
of ita author's life. It is the work of a wanderer. ] 
The very form in which it is cast is that of a journey, 
difficult, toilsome, perilous, and full of change. It is 
more than a working out of that touching phraseology 
of the Middle Ages, in which " the way " was the 
technical theological expression for this mortal life ; 
and " viator " meant man in his state of trial, as " eom- 
prdimsor " meant man made perfect, having attained 
to his heavenly country. It is more than merely 
this. The writer's mind is full of the recollections 
and definite images of his various joumeyB. The 
permanent scenery of the Inferno and Pttrgatorio, very 
variously and distinctly marked, is that of travel ^ 
The descent down the Bides of the Pit, and the ascent 
of the Sacred Mountain, show one familiar with such 
scenes — one who bad climbed painfully in perilous 
passes, and grown dizzy on the brink of narrow 
ledges over sea or torrent. It is scenery from the 
gorges of the Alps and Apennines, or the terraces 
and precipices of the Biviera. Local reminiscences 
abound : — the severed rocks of the Adige Valley — the 
waterfall of St. Benedetto — the crags of Pietra-pana 
and St. Leo, which overlook the plains of Lucca and 

BaUio airaugea theae tnaterialB with sense and good feeling ; 
thongh, 03 1) nriter, he is belov bis subject. A few traits and 
anecdotes may be foand in the novelists — as Sacchetti. [ISGO.] 
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Bavenna — the "fair river" that flows among the 
poplars between Chiaveri and Seatri — the marble 
quarrieB of Carrara — the " rough and desert ways 
between Lend and Ttirbia," and those towery clifTs, 
going sheer into the deep sea at Noli, which travellers 
on the Corniche road some thirty years ago may yet 
remember with fear. Mountain experience furnished 
that picture of the traveller caught in an Alpine mist 
and gradually climbing above it ; seeing the vapours 
grow thin, and the sun's otb appear faintly through 
them; and issuing at last into sunshine on the 
mountain top, while the light of sunset was lost 
already on the shores below : 

Ai raggi, motti pi nei bassi lidi. — Pvrg, 17.' 

or that image of the cold dull ahadow over the tor- 
tent, beneath the Alpine fir — 

Un' ombra smorta 
Qual sotto iogUs verdi e rami nigri 
Sovra euoi freddi rivi, 1' Alpe porta. — Purg. 33.* 

or of the large snowflakes falling without wind, 
among the mountains — 

' The beams on the loir sharea nan lost and dead. 
' A death-like ehada — 
Like that beneath black bougha and foliage green 
O'er the cold Btreamfl in Alpine glens diBpIay'd-^WElOBT, 
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d' un cader lento 
Piovean di fuoco dilatate falde 
Come di neve in Alpe eenza vento. — Inf. 14.* 

He deligfata in a local name and local image — the 
boiling pitch, and the clang of the ahipwrights in the 
arsenal of Venice — the sepulchral fields of Aries and 
Pola — the hot-spring of Viterbo — the hooded monks 
of Cologne — the dykes of Flanders and Padua — the 
Maremma, with its rough brushwood, its wild boars, 
its snakes, and fevers. He had listened to the south 
wind among the pine tops, in the forest by the sea, 
at Bavenna. He had watched under the Garisenda 
tower at Bologna, and seen the driving clouds " give 
away their motion" to it, and make it seem to be 
falling; and had noticed how at Home the October 
sun sets between Corsica and Sardinia.^ His images 
of the sea are numerous and definite — the ship back- 
ing out of the tier in harbour, the diver plunging after 
the fouled anchor, the mast rising, the ship going fast 
before the wind, the water closing in its wake, the 
arched backs of the porpoises the forerunners of a 
gale, the admiral watching everything from poop to 
prow, the oars stopping altogether at the sound of 

1 O'er all the lanily desert falling bIov, 

Were shover'd dilated flakes of fire, like bdow 

On Alpine Bummits, ivhen the wind ia low. — WaiQHT. 

" Ivf. 81, 18. 
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the whistle, the awelling eails hecoming slack when 
the maat snaps and falls.^ Nowhere could we find so 
many of the most characteriBtic and strange sensations 
"~bf the traveller touched with snch trutL Every one 
knows the lines which speak of the voyager's sinking 
of heart on the first evening at sea, and of the long- 
ings wakened in the traveller at the heginning of his 
jonmey by the distant evening hell ;* the traveller's 
morning feelings are not less delicately noted — the 
strangeness on first waking in the open air with the 
sun high ; morning thoughts, as day by day he wakes 
nearer home; the morning sight of the eea-beach 
quivering in the early light — 

Da lontano 
Conobbi il tremolar della marina. — Pvrg. 1, 117.^ 

the tarrying and lingering, before setting out in the 

morning * — 

Noi eravam langhesso '1 mare ancora, 
Come gente cbe peosa al soo cammino, 
Che va col cuore, e col corpo dimora.* 

> /?{/■. 17, 18, 31 ; Parg. 2* ; Farad. 2 ; J^. 22 ; Purg. 30 j 
Farad. 25; In/. 7. * Fwg. S. "Eragiiir ora," etc. 

* I knew from far the sea-beacli ttembting. 

* Purg. 19, 27, 1, 2. 

' Bj ocean's shore we atill prolonged our stay 
Like men, who, thinking of a joarney near, 
Advance in thought, while yet their limbs delay.— WutQHT. 
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He has recorded equally the anxiety, the cnriosity, 
the anepicioD with which, in those times, etranger 
met and eyed atranger on the road ; and a still more 
characteristic trait is to be found in those lines where 
he describes the pilgrim gazing around in the church 
of his TOW, and thinking how he shall tell of it : 

E quasi peregrin che si ricrea 
Nel tempio del auo voto riguatdando, 
E Bpera gii ridir com' ello etea — Pixrai. 31.' 

or agtuD, in that description, ao simple and touching, 
of his thoi^hts while waiting to see the relic For which 
he left his home : 

Quale 6 colui che foTse di Ooazia 
Ticne a vedet la Veronica nostra, 
Che per 1' antica £tma non si sazia. 

Ma dice nel pensier, fin che si mostra ; 
Signor mio Oeeh Cristo, Dio veiace, 
OtfuBi&tta la sembianza vostra 9 — ParoA.ZX.^ 

' And like a pilgrim wlio with fond delight 
Sarveys the temple Lo has vow'd to see. 
And hopes one day its wonders to recite, — WniOHT. 
° Like oDe vho, from Croatia come to see 
Onr Veronica (image long adored), 
Gazes, as tboagh cooteut he ne'er canid be^ 
Tbne musing, while the relic ia ponrtray'd — 
" JetUB my God, my Saviour and my Lord, 
were thy featnrea these I see diapliy'd !" — Wkioht. 
Qnella imagine benedetta la quale Gesb Crista Iasci6 a 
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Of these yean then of disappointmeat and exile 
the Dmna Commedia was the Ubour and fruit A 
1 story in Boccaccio's life of Dante, told with some 
I detail, implies indeed that it was begun, and some 
pn^resB made in it, while Dante was yet in Florence 
— begun in Latin, and he quotes three lines of it — 
continued afterwards in Italian. This is not impos- 
' sible ; indeed the germ and presage of it may be 
"--graced in the Fita Nuova. The idealised saint is there, 
in all the grace of her pure and noble humbleness, 
the guide and safeguard of the poet's soul. * She 
is already in glory with Mary the queen of angels. 
She already beholds the face of the Everblesaed. And 
the enMye of the Vita Nvova is the promise of the 
Commedia. "After this sonnet" (in which he de- 
scribes how beyond the widest sphere of heaven his 
love had beheld a lady receiving honour, and dazzling 
by her glory the unaccustomed spirit) — " After this 
sonnet there appeared to me a marvellous vision, in 
which I saw things which made me resolve not to 

noi per esempio della bus bellissima fignia. — l^ila Niiova, p>ge 

StS. 

He spests of the pilgrims gaiag to Some to aeo it ; compare 

also the sonnet to the pilgrims, VUa Ifuova, p. 356 : 
Deh peregrini, che pensosi andate 
Forse di cosa che Don v'h preaente, 
Teuito voi di A loDtana gente. 
Com' alia vista voi ue dimostmte t 
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speak more of this blessed one, irntU auch time as I 
ahonld be able to indite more worthily ot her. And 
to attain to this, I study to the utmost of my power, 
afi she truly knows. So that, if it shall be the plea- 
sure of Him, by whom all things live, that my life 
continue for some years, I hope to say of her that 
which never hath been said of any woman. And 
afterwards, may it please Him, who is the Lord of 
Mndneas, that my soul may go to behold the glory 
of her. lady, that is, of that blessed Beatrice, who 
gloriously gazes on the countenance of Him, gui est per 
omnia seada henedklvs."^ It would be wantonly 
violating probability and the unity of a great life, to 
suppose that this purpose though transformed, was 
ever foi^tten or laid aside. The poet knew not 
indeed what he was promising, what he was pledging 
himself to — through what years of toil and anguish 
he would have to seek the light and the power he 
had asked ; in what form his high venture should be 
realised. But the Cmmnedia is the work of no light 
resolve, and we need not be surprised at finding the 
resolve and the purpose at the outset of the poet's 
life. Wb may freely accept the key supplied by the / 
worda of the VUa Nuova. The spell of boyhood is 
never broken, through the ups and downs of life. His 

> VUOf Nwyva, last paragraph. See Purg. 30 ; Farad. SO, 0, 
SS-S3. 
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course of thought adrancea, alters, deepens, but is 
continuous. From youth to age, from the first glimpse 
to the perfect work, the same idea abides with him, 
"even from the flower till thff grape was ripe." It 
may assume various changes-^an im^ of beauty, a 
figure of philosophy, a voice from the other world, a 
type of heavenly wisdom and joy — ^but still it holds, 
in self-imposed and ivilling thraldom, that creative 
and versatile and tenacious spirit. It was the dream 
and hope of too deep and strong a mind to fade and 
come to naught — to be other than the seed of the 
achievement and crown of life. But with all fiiith in 
the star and the freedom of genius, we may doubt 
1 whether the prosperous citizen would have done that 
) which was done by the man without a home. Bea- 
trice's glory might have been sung in grand though 
barbarous Latin to the lit«rati of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; or a poem of new beauty might have fixed the 
language and opened the literature of modem Italy ; 
but it could hardly have been the Convraedia. That 
belongs, in its date and its greatness, to the time 
when sorrow had become the poet's daily portion, and 
the condition of hia life. 

The Commedia, is a novel and startling apparition 
in literature. Probably it has been felt by some, who 
have approached it with the reverence due to a work 
of such renown, that the world has been generous in 
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placing it so high. It seems so abnormal, so lawless, 
so reckless of all ordinary proprieties and canons of 
feeling, taste, and composition. It is rougli and 
abrupt ; obscure in phrase and allusion, doubly obscure 
in purpose. It is a medley of all subjects usually 
kept distinct : scandal of the day and transcendental 
science, politics and confessions, coarse satire and 
angelic joy, private wroi^ with the mysteries of 
the faith, local names and habitations of earth, with 
viaiona of hell and heaven. It is hard to keep up 
with the ever-changing current of feeling, to pass 
as the poet passes, without effort or scruple, from' 
tenderness to ridicule, from hope to bitter scorn or 
querulous complaint, from high-raised devotion to the 
calmness of prosaic subtleties or grotesque detail. 
Each separate element and vein of thought has its 
precedent, but not their amalgamation. Many hod ■ 
written visions of the unseen world, but they had 
not blended with them their personal fortunes. St. 
Augustine had taught the soul to contemplate its own 
history, and had traced its pn^preas from darkness to 
light ; ^ but he had not interwoven with it the history 
of Italy, and the consummation of all earthly destinies. 
Satire was no new thing; Juvenal had given it a 
moral, some of the Provencal poei ^-political turn ; 
St Jerome had kindled into it fiercely and bitterly 
' See Cmtvitt), 1, 2. 
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even while expoimdiag the Prophets; but here it 
Btreams forth in all it« violence, within the precincts 
of the eternal world, and altematea with the hjnms 
of the blessed. Lucretius had drawn forth the poetry 
of nature and ita laws ; Virgil and Livy had unfolded 
the poetry of the Soman Empire ; St. Augustine, the 
still grander poetry of the history of the City of God ; 
I but none had yet ventured to weave into one the 
' three wonderful threads. And yet the scope of the 
Italian poet, vast and comprehensive as Uie issue of 
all things, univeTsal as the government which directs 
' nature and intell^ence, forbids him not to stoop to 
the lowest caitiff he has ever despised, the minutest 
fact in nature that has ever struck his eye, the merest 
personal association which hangs pleasantly in his 
memory. Writing tor all tune, he scruples not to 
mix with all that is august and permanent in history 
and prophecy, incidents the most transient, and names 
the most obscure ; to waste an immortality of shame 
or praise on those about whom his own generation 
were to inquire in vain. Scripture history runs into 
profane; Pagan legends teach their lesson side by 
aide with Scripture scenes and miracles ; heroes and 
poets of heathenism, separated from their old classic 
world, have their place in the world of faith, dis- 
course with Christians of Christian dogmas, and even 
mingle with the Saints; Virgil gnides the poet 
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throi^h Ms fear and his penitence to the gates of 
Paradise. ^ 

This feeling of harsh and extrav^ant incongmity, " 
of causeless and unpardonable darkness, is perhaps 
the first impression of many readers of the Commedia. 
But probably as they read on, there will mingle with 
this a sense of strange and unusual grandeur, arising 
not alone from the hardihood of the attempt, and the 
mystery of the subject, but from the power and the 
character of the poet. It will strike them that words 
cut deeper than is their wont ; that from that wild 
uncongenial imagery, thoughte emerge of singular 
truth and beauty. Their dissatisfaction will be 
chequered, even disturbed — for we can often bring 
ourselves to sacrifice much for the stke of a clear and 
consistent view — ^by the appearance, amid much that 
repels them, of proofs undeniable and accumulating 
of genius as mighty as it is strange. Their perplexity 
and disappointment may grow into distinct condemna- 
tion, or it may pass into admiration and delight ; but 
no one has ever come to the end of the Commedia 
without feeling that if it has given him a new view 
and specimen of the wildness and unaccountable 
waywardness of the human mind, it has also added, 
as few other hooks have, to his knowledge of its 
feelings, its capabilities, and its grasp, and suggested 
larger and more serious thoughts, for which he may 
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be grateful, concerning that unseen world of which 
he is even here a member. 

Dante would not have thanked bis admirers for 
becoming apologists Those in whom the sense of 
imperfection and strangeness overpowers sympathy 
for grandeur, and enthusiasm for nobleness, and joy 
in beauty, he certainly would have left to themselves. 
Sut neither would he teach any that he was leading 
them along a smooth and easy road. The Cominudia 
will always be a hard and trying book ; nor did the 
writer much care that it should be otherwise. Much 
of this is no doubt to be set down to its age ; much ' 
of ita roughness and extravagance, as well as of ite 
beauty — its allegorical spirit, ite frame and scenery. 
The idea of a visionary voyage throogh the worlds of 
pain and bliss is no invention of the poet — ^it was one 
of the commonest and most familiar mediieval vehicles 
of censure or warning ; and those who love to trace 
the growth and often strange fortunes of popnlar 
ideas, or whose taste leads them to disbelieve in 
genius, and track Uie parentage of great inventions to 
the foolish and obscnre, may find abundant materials 
in the literature of legends.* But his own age — 
the age which received the Camnedia with mingled 
enthusiasm and wonder, and called it the Divine, was 
as much perplexed as we are, though probably rather 
> Vide Ohuuuh, DaiOe, pp. 636, »qq. Ed. V. 
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pleased thereby than oSended. That within a century 1 
after ite composition, in the moat famous cities and 
universities of Italy, Florence, Venice, Bologna, and 
Fisa, chairs should have been founded, and illustrious 
men engi^ed to lecture on it, is a strange homage to 
its power, even in that time of quick feeling ; but as 
strange and great a proof of its obscurity. What is 
dark and forbidding in it was scarcely more clear to 
the poet's contemporaries. And he, whose last object 
was amusement, invites no audience but a patient and 
confiding one. 

voi che siete in piccioletUt barca, 
Desiderosi di ascoltar, aeguiti 
Dietio al mio legno che cantando varca, 

Tomate a riveder li vostri liti : 
Kon vi mettete in pelago, che forse 
Perdendo me rimatreste amatriti. 



L' acqua ch' io prendo giouimai non si 
Minerva apira, e condncemi Apollo, 
E nuove muse mi dimoatran 1' Orse. 

Voi altri pochi, che diiazaste '1 collo 
Per tempo al pan d^li angeli, del quale 
Vivesi qui, ma non si vieu satoUo, 

Metter potete ben pet 1' alto eale 
Voatro nav^o, servando mio aolco 
Dinanzi all' acqna che litoma eguale. 
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Que glorioBi cbe passaro a Colco, 
Non B* ammiiaFoii, come Toi farete, 
Quando Jason vider fatto faifolca — Parad. 2.' 

The diameter of Uie Commedia belongs much 
more, in its excellence and its imperfections, to the 
poet himself and the nature of his work, than to 
his age. That cannot screen his faults ; nor can it 
arrogate to itself, it must be content to share, his 
glory. His leading idea and line of thought was 

' je who fsin would luten to mj song, 
Folloning in little bark fall eagerly 
Hj Tentnroiu ship, that chanting hies along. 
Turn back unto your native shorea again ; 
Tempt not the deep, last haply losing me, 
In nnknown patlu bewildered ye remain. 
I am the flret tbia voyage to eaeay ; 
Minerva breathes — Apollo ia mj guide ; 
And new-bom mnsea do the Bean display. 

Ye other few) who have look'd up on high 

For angela' food betimsa, e'en here supplied 

Largely, bat not enoQgh to tatiatj, — 
Hid the deep ocean ye your courao may take. 

My track pnraaing the pure waters through, 

Era TGOnitea the quickly-closing wake. 

Those glariouB onca, who drove of yore their prow 
To Colohoa, wonder'd not ae ye will do. 
When fhey saw Jason working at the plough. 

■Wbioht's Dante. 
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much more novel then thaji it is now, and belongs 
much more to the modern than the mediseval world. 
The Story of a Life, the poetry of man's journey 
through the wilderness to his true country, is now 
in various and very different shapes as hackneyed a 
form of imi^nation, as an allegory, an epic, a legend 
of chivalry were in former times. Not, of coui^e, 
that any time has been without ita. poetical feelings 
and ideas on the subject ; and never were they deeper 
and more diversified, more touching and solemn, 
than in the ages that passed from St. Augustine and 
St. Gregory to St. Thomas and St. Bonaventura. 
But a philosophical poem, where they were not 
merely the colouring, but the subject, an e^s of the 
Boul, placed for its trial in a fearful and wonderful 
world, with relations to time and matter, history 
and nature, good and evil, the beautiful, the intel- 
ligible, and the mysterious, sin and grace, the infinite 
and the eternal — and having in the company and 
nnder the infiuences of other intelligences, to make 
its choice, to struggle, to succeed or fail, to gain the 
light, or be lost — this was a new and nnattempted 
theme. It has been often tried since, in faith or 
doubt, in ^otjsm, in sorrow, in murmuring in 
affectation, sometimes in joy — in various forms, in 
prose and verse, completed or fragmentary, in reahty 
or fiction, in the direct or the shadowed story, in the 
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Pilgrim's Process, in Rousseau's Confessions, in Wilfulm 
Master and Faust, in the ExcwNcn. It is common 
enough now for the poet, in the faith of human 
Bympathy, and in the sense of the unexhausted 
vastuesB of his mysterious subject, to believe that his 
fellows will not see without interest and profit, 
glimpees of his own path and fortunes — hear A^>m 
his lips the diaclosure of his chief delights, his wun- 
ings, his fears — ^follow the many-coloured changes, 
the impressions and workings of a character, at once 
the contrast and the counterpart to their own. But 
it was a new path then ; and he needed to be, and 
was, a bold man, who first opened it — a path never 
trod without peril, usually with loss or failure. 

And certainly no great man ever made less secret 
t to himself of his own genius. He is at no pains to 
rein in or to dissemble his conscionenesa of power, 
which he has measured without partiality, and feels 
sure will not fail him. " Fidandomi di me piti che 
di un altro " ' — is a reason which he assigns without 
reserve^ We look with the diatruHt and hesitation 
of modem days, yet^ in spite of ourselves, not with- 
out admiration and r^ret, at such frank hardihood. 
It was more common once than now. When the 
world was young, it was more natural and allowable 
— it was often seemly and noble. Men knew not 
* Tnuting niy»lf matt than any one else. — Convilo, 1, 10. 
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iheir difSculties as we know them— we, to whom 
time, which has taught so much wisdom, has brought 
so many disappointments — we who have seen how 
often the powerful have fallen short, and the noble 
gone astray, and the most admirable missed their 
perfection. It is becoming in us to distrust ourselves 
— to be shy if we cannot be modest; it is but a 
respectful tribute to human weakneas and our 
brethren's failures. But there was a time when 
great men dared to claim their greatnera — not in 
foolish self-complacency, but in unembarrassed and 
majestic simplicity, in magnanimity and truth, in 
the conscioufiuess of a serious and noble purpose, and 
of strength to fulfil it. Without passion, without 
elation as without shrinking, the poet surreys his 
superiority and his high position, as something 
external to him; he has no doubts about it, and 
affects none. He would be a coward, if he ehut his 
eyes to what he could do ; as much a trifler in dis- 
playing reserve as ostentation. Nothing is more 
striking in the Commedia than the serene and un- 
hesitating confidence with which he announces himself 
the heir and reviver of the poetic power so long lost 
to the world — the heir and reviver of it in all its 
fulness. He doubts not of the judgment of posterity. 
One has arisen who shall throw into the shade all 
modem reputations, who shall bequeath to Christen- 
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dom the glory of that name of Poet^ "che pih dura e 
pii onora," hitherto tte excluBlve boast of heathemsm, 
and claim the rare honours of the laurel : 

Si rado volte, padre, Be ne coglie 
Per trionfore o Cesare o poeta 
(Colpa e Tergogna ddl' nmane vc^lie), 

Che partorir letizia in an la lieta 
Delfica deitjt donla la fronda 
Peueia qaaudo alcun di ae aswta. — Farad. H 

He has but to follow hia etar to be sure of the 
l^orioufl port: ^ he is the master of language ; he can 
give fame to the dead — no task nor enterprise appals 
him, for whom spirits keep watch in heaven, and 
angels have visited the shades — "tal si parti dal 
cantar alleluia:" — who ia Virgil's foster-child and 
familiar friend. Virgil bids him lay aside the last 
reatige of fear. Virgil is to " crown him king and 
priest over himself^"' fur a higher venture than 
' For now so rarely Poet gatLera these. 
Or Csear, \TiuQuig an immortal pnisa 
(Shame nnto man's degraded energies), 
Thst joy should to the Delphic God arise 
When haply any one aspirea to gain 
The high reiranl of the Peneian prize. — Weight, 
' Branetto Latini'i Plophecy, Ii^. 15. 
' See the grand ending of Farg. 27 : — 

Tiatto t' bo qui con ingegno e con arto : 
liO tno [oacere omai pmudi pet dace : 
Fuor Be' dell' erte vie, fnor ea' dell' arte. 
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heathen poetry had dared; in Vila's company he 
takes his pkce without diffidence, and without vain- 
glory, among the great poets of old — a sister bouL^ 

PoichJ la voce fn restata e quete, 
Yidi quattro giand' ombre a noi venire : 
Sembianza avean nh trista n6 lieta : 

Yedi il sole che 'n fiante ti rilace. 

Vede r erbetta, i fiori, e gli uboscelli 

Che qaesU terra sol da se plodnce. 
Mentre oha vegnon lieti gli ocohi belli 

Che lagrimsndo a te veiiir mi feimo, 

Seder ti paoi e pnoi andar tra elli. 
Nod aspettar mio dir piCi nh mio cenno : 

Libero, dritto, saco h tuo arbitrio, 

E fallo fora non fare a auo senno : 
Feroh' io te sopra te ooroao e mitiio. 
Thus far with art and skill thy steps I've Qiged. 

Take thon thy pleasure for thine escort now — 

Forth of the steep and Qarrow ways emerged. 
Bohold the enn upon thy forehead thrown — 

Behold the trees, the flowers, of erery hue, 

In this most happy soil spontaneons sown. 
Here may'st thon stray, or rest beneath the shade. 

Till, bright with joy, thoae eyes shall greet thy view 

While erat anffuaed with tears, implored my aid. 
No more from me eipect or sign or word : 

Thy will henceforth ia upright, free, and aonnd : 

To slight its impulse were a sin : — then, lord, 
Be o'er thyself; — be mitred, and be crowned.— Wright. 

' i^. c. 21. 
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Coa) vidi adimar la belU scuoU 
Di quel signor dell' altiasimo cBnto 
Che eovra gli altri come ttquila vola. 

Da ch' ebbei ragionato infiieme olqitanto 
Voleersi a me con saluterol cenno 
£ 1 mio maeetro soniae di t&nto. 

E piii d' onore ancora asBai mi fenno ; 
Ch' easi mi fecer della loro schiera, 
81 oh' io fui seelo tra ootaato senno. — /»/. 4.' 

This sustained magnanimity and lofty aelf-reli- 
uice, which never betrays itself, is one of the main 
elements in the grandeur of the Commedia. It is an 
imposing spectacle to see such fearlessuese, snch 
freedom and each success in an untried path, amid 
unprepared materials and rude instruments, models 

' CeaBed had the voice — when in composed array 
Four migbl? shades appro&dung I snrvey'd ; — 
Nor joy, nor Borrow did their looks betnij. 

Assembled thus, was offered to my sight 
The school of him, the Prince of poetry, 
Who, eagle-like, o'er othera takes bis flight 

When they together had conversed awhile, 
Thej tamed to me with salatatioa bland, 
Which Irom my master drew a friendly smile i 

^d greater gloiy still they bade me share. 
Making me join their honourable band — 
The sixth united to such genius rare. — WbiQut. 
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scanty and only lialf understood, powers of language 
still doubtful and suspected, the deepest and strongest 
thought still confined to unbending forms and the 
harshest phrase ; exact and extensive knowledge, as 
yet far out of reach j with no help from time, which 
familiarises all things, and of which, manner, elabora- 
tion, judgment, and taste, are the gifts and inherit- 
ance ; to see the poet, trusting to bis eye " which saw 
everything,"' and his searching and creative spirit, 
venture undauntedly into all regions of thought and 
feeling, to draw thence a picture of the government 
of the universe. 

( But such greatness had to endure its price and 
ite counterpoise. Dante was alone, — except in bis 
visionary world, solitary and companionless. The 
blind Greet had his throng of listeners ; the bhnd 
Englishman his home and the voices of his daughters; 
Shakespeare had hie free associates of the stage; 
Goethe, his correspondents, a court, and all Germany 
to applaud. Kot so Daute. The friends of his youth 
are already in the region of spirits, and meet him 
there— CaseUa, Forese j — Guido Cavalcanti will soon 
be with them. In this upper world he thinks and 
writes as a friendless man — to whom all that he had 
held dearest was either lost or embittered ; he thinks 
and writes for himself. 

' ' ' Dante che tntto vedea, " — SaccheUi, Nov. Hi. 
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And BO he is hia own law ; he owns no tribunal of 
opinion or standard of taste, except among the great 
dead. He hears them exhort him to " let the world 
talk on — to stand like a tower unshaken by the 
winds."^ He fears to be "a timid friend to truth," — 
" to lose life among those who shall call this present 
time antiquity."^ He belongs to no party. He is 

' Parg. B. 

' La Inoe In ohs rideva il raio teaoro 
Cb' io trovai 11, a !e' prima coimBca, 
Quale a raggio di sole apeccUo d'oro ; 

ludi riapoae : coacieuza faecs 
della propria o dell' altmi Tergogna 
Put eentir& la tna parola Inuaca ; 

Ma uondimea, rimossa ogai menzogna, 
Tatta toa viaion fa manifesta, 
E laacia pur grattar dov' k la rogna : 

Che le la voce toa sarii inoleata 
Nel prima gnato, vital nntrimflnto 
Lascer& poi qoaudo eaik digeeta. 

Qoeeto tuo grido fari come vento 
Che le piii alte cime piii percnote : 
E ci6 DOn fia d' onor poco Mgomenta 

Fer& ti son mostrate, in qneate rnote, 
Nel moute, « nella Tolle dolorosa. 
Far r auime che son di fama note. 

Che r animo di quel cli' ode non posa, 
Ni femia fede, per esemplo ch' ^a 
La tax Tadico incognito e nascosa, 

N6 pet altro argumento che non paja.— i^traA 17. 
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his own arbiter of the beautiful and the becoming ; 
hie own judge over right and injustice, innocence and 
guilt He has no followera to secure, no school to 
humour, no public to satisfy ; nothing to guide him, 
and nothing to consult, nothing to bind him, nothing 
to fear, out of himself. In fiill trust in heart and 
will, in his sense of truth, in his teeming brain, he 
gives himself free course. If men have idolised the 

The light so dear to me, whenc« amiles were flowing, 
Aesimied at first a garb of livelier flame, 
Like goldsu mirrDr, in the souset glowing : 

Thsn answered me : " The conscience that is djed 
Or with its own, or with another's ahame, 
Mb7 not the sharpness of your words abide : 

Nevertheless, each false disguise removed. 
Be all the vision Ailly manifested | 
And let Mm wince who fe«ls himself reproved ; 

For if thy wards be deemed a harsh repast. 
When tasted first, yet still, when well digested, 
A wholesome food shall they afford at last. 

This thy reproof shall like the wind be found. 
Which chiefly doth the loftiest heights assail ; 
And hence a greater glory shall rsdoand. 

Wherefore no spirits here to thee are shown. 
Or in the moont, or in tlia dolorous vale, 
Save those whose nitmes and characters are known. 

For he who hears thee, will not be inclined 
To give fall credecce, and to rest secure. 
If the example brought before his mind 

Be based on root Ignoble or obscure."— Wbioht. 
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vorthlees, and canonised tlie base, he reverses their 
award without mercy, and without apology ; if they 
hare forgotten the just because he was obscure, he 
remeiabera him : if "Monna Berta and Ser Martino,"^ 
the wimpled and hooded gossips of the day, with their 
sage company, have settled it to their own satisfaction 
that Providence cannot swerve from their general 
rules, cannot save where they have doomed, or reject 
where they have approved — he both fears more and 
hopes more. Deeply reverent to the judgment of the 
ages past, reverent to the persons whom they have 
immortalised for good and even for evil, in hia own 
day he cares for no man's pereon and no man's judg- 
ment. And he shrinks not from the auguries and 
forecastings of his mind about their career and fate. 
Men reasoned rapidly in those days on such subjects, 
and without much scruple ; but not with his deliber- 
ate and discriminating stemnesa. The most popular 
and honoured names in Florence, 

' Non creds Honna Berta s Ser Martino 
Per vedere un fanire, oltro oQerere, 
Yederli dentro al coneiglio divino : 
Che quel pni sorger, e qnel pti6 cadere. — Parad. 18. 

Let not Sir Martin or Dame Bflrtha sny — 
Seeing one steal, another sacrifice — 
That tlie; have looked into Uie jodgment day : 

For still the one maj fall, tlie other rise.— Wrioht. 
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Farinata e 1 Tegghiaio, cite for A d^ni, 
Jacopo Buaticucd, Arrigo, e 1 Moaca 
E gli altri, ch' a ben hx poeer gl' ingegni ;' 

have yet the damning brand; no reader of the 
Inferno can have foi^otten the shock of that terrible 
reply to the poet's questionings about their fate : 
Ei son tra le anime piu nete. — Inf. e? 

If be ia partial, it ia no vulgar partiality : friendship 
and old affection do not venture to exempt from its 
fatal doom the ain of his famous master, Brunetto 
Latini ; ^ nobleness and great deeds, a kindred char- 
acter and common wrongs, are not enough to redeem 
Farinata ; and he who could tell her story bowed to 
the eternal law, and dared not save Fnincesca. If 
he condemns by a severer rule than that of tb& 
world, he absolves with fuller faith in the possibilitieff-^ 
of grace. Many names of whom history has recorded 
no good, are marked by him for bliss ; yet not with- 

' Tegghiaio, Farinata, names of worth, 
And Rusticacci, Moaca, with the reat, 
Who bent their minds to working good on earth. 
" "Mid blacker souls," he said, "tbejr're doomed to dwell." 
Weight. 
* Ch6 in la ra«nte m' i fitCa, ed or m' accnora. 
La earn buoTUt imagim patema. — Inf. 16. 
For still, deep fixed within my memor;^ 
Lives your pa(«rnal image, good and dear. — Weioht. 
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/ out full respect for justice. The penitent of the last 

' hour is saved, hut he suffers loss. Manfred's soul is 

rescued ; mercy had accepted his tears, and foi^ven 

his great sins ; and the ezcommunicatioa of his enemy 

did not bar his salvation : 

Per lor maladizion ^ non ed perde 
Che non possa tcmiar 1' etemo amore 
Mentre che la speranza ha fior del verde. — Parg. 3.^ 

Yet bis sin, though pardoned, was to keep him for 
long years from the perfection of heaven.' And with 
the same independence with which he assigns their 
fate, he selects his instances — instances which are to 
be the types of character and its isBues. No man 
ever owned more unreservedly the faecination of 
greatness, its sway over the imagination and the 
heart ; no one prized more the grand harmony and 
sense of fitness which there is, when the great man 
and the great office are joined in one, and reflect each 
other's greatnesa The famous and great of all ages 
are gathered in the poet's vision; the great names 

> Bnt their fell cones cannot fli onr doom. 

Nor Btay the Eternal Love from Hia intent, 
Wbile Hope remaining bears hei verdant bloom. 
* Charles of Anjon, his Gnelf conqueror, ia placed above him, 
in the valley of the kings (Fitrg. 7), " Colni dal maschio naso," 
— notwith standing the charges afterwards made against him. 
[Purg. 20). 
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even of fable — Oerjaa and the giants, the Ifinotani 
and Centaurs, and the heroes of Thebes and Tioy. 
But not the great and famous only : this is too narrow, 
too coDTentional a sphere ; it is not real enough. He 
felt, what the modem world feels so keenly, that 
wonderful histories are latent in the iuconapicuoiu 
paths of life, in the fugitive incidents of the hour, 
among the persons whose faces we have seen. The 
Church had from the first been witness to the deep 
interest of individual life. The rising taste fot novels 
showed that society at large was be^^ning to be alive 
to it. And it is this feeling — that behind the veil 
there may be grades of greatness but nothing insigni- 
ficant — that led Dante to refuse to restrict himself to 
the characters of fame. He will associate with them 
die living men who have stood round him; they are 
part of the same company with the greatest That 
they have interested him, touched him, moved his 
indignation or pity, struck him as examples of great 
vicissitude or of a perfect life, have pleased him, loved 
him — this is enough why they should Uve in his poem 
as they have lived to him. He chooses at will; 
history, if it has been negligent at the time about 
those whom he thought worthy of renown, must be 
content with its loss. He tells their story, or touches 
them with a word like the most familiar names, 
according aa he pleases. The obscure highway 
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robber, the obscure betrayer of his sister's honour — 
Binier da Cometo and Bioier Fazzo, and Caccianimico 
— are ranked, not according to their obscurity, but 
according to the greatness of their crimes, with the 
famous conquerors, and "scout^es of God," and 
seducers of the heroic i^ Pyrrhus and Attila, and 
the great Jason of " royal port, who sheds no tear in 
his tormentB." ^ He earns as high praise from Virgil 
for his curse on the furioue wrath of the old frantic 
Florentine burgher, as if he had cursed the disturber 
of the world's peace.* And so in the realms of joy, 
among the faithful accomplishers of the highest trusts, 
kings and teachers of the natioas, founders of orders, 
sainted empresses, appear those whom, though the 
world had forgotten or misread them, the poet had 
enshrined in his familiar thoughts, for their sweetness, 
their gentle goodness, their nobility of soul; the 
penitent, the nun, the old crusadii^ ancestor, the 
pilgrim who had desert«d the greatness which he had 
created, the brave logician, who " syllogised unpalat- 
able truths" in the Quartier Latin of Paris.' 

There is small resemblance in all this — thi; 

' Se« the magDiSoent picture, Ijif. .18. ■ Ibid. 3. 

' Cunizza, Piccsida, Cacciaguida, Romio. {Parad. 9, 3, 
16, 8, 10). 

La lace eterna di Sigieri 

Clie leggendo nel vico degli Strami 
SiI1ogizz6 InTidiosi veri — Parad. 10, 
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arbitrary and imperioas tone, this range of ideas, 
feelings, and images, this unsliackled freedom, this 
harsh reality — to the dreamy geatleneas of the Fita 
Nuom, or even the staid argumentation of the more 
mature Convito. The Vita Nuova is all self-concentra- 
tion — 3, brooding, not unpleased, over the varying 
tides of feeling, which are little influenced by the 
world without; where every fancy, every sensation, 
every superstition of the lover is detailed with the 
most whimsical subtlety. The Oomvudia, too, has its 
tenderness — and that more deep, more natural, more 
true, than the poet had before adapted to the tradi- 
tionary fonnulffl of the " Courts of Love," — the eyes 
of Beatrice are as bright, and the " conquering light 
of her smile ; " * they still culminate, but they are 
not alone, in the poet's heaven. And the professed 
subject of the Commedia is still Dante's own story 
and life; he stiU makes himself the central point. 
And steeled as be is by that high and hard experience 
of which hia poem is the projection and type — " Ben 

Sigieri ! dear and everlasting light ; 
Who in the Street of Straw as erst he taoght, 
Eaised by the truths he told, invidions spite ;— 
in compau; with St. Thomiu Aqninaa, in the sphere of the Sun. 
Ozanam giveB a Tew particokrs of this forgotten professor of the 
"Rue du Fouarre," pp. 820-328. 

' Vincendo me col lume d'un aoniso. — Farad. 18. 
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totmgoao ai colpi di ventura" — a Btem and brief- 
spoken man, set on objects, and occupied witii a 
theme, lofty and vast as can occupy man's tboaghts, 
lie still lets escape ever and anon some passing avowal 
of delicate sensitiveness,' lingers for a moment od 

I For instance, liis feeliug of distrMS at gazmg at the blind, 
who ware not aware of his presence — 

A me pareTa andando larB oltraggto 
Tedendo altnii, non assendo vednto .^Pttrg. 13. 
To me it soemed a want of comtes)', 
Unseen mjaelf, in other's face to peer, 
and of shame, st being tempted to Iist«D to a qnurel between 
two lost spirits : 

Ad ucoltarli er* io. del tatto Gaso, 

Qaando 1 Maestro mi disss : or pnr mira, 
Che pat poco h, ohe teco non mi risso. 
Qaando io '1 senti' a me parlar con ira 
yolaimi rerso lui con tal Tergogna, 
Ch' ancor per la memoria mi si gim, etc — Inf. 80. 
Listening I stood intent, with all my mind, 
When unto me the master said ; Take heed ; 
To qaanel with thee I am mnch inclined. 
When I perceived him speak in angry strain, 
I turned \a him with such remorse, 1 deem 
My mind for aye the impresaion will retain. 
and the bnist, 

dignitosa coscienza e netta. 

Come f h fdccbl &Ua amaro morso.— Pur?- 3. 

O noble conscience, upright and refined. 

How alight a fault inflicts a bitter sting. — WbiohTi 
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I self-coneciousneBB, some recollection 
of his once quick and changeful mood — "io che son 
trasnmtabil per tatto guise " ^ — or half playfully 
alludes to the whispered name of a lady,' whose 
pleasant courtesy haa beguiled a few days of exile. 
But he is no longer spell-bound and entangled in 
fancies of his own weaving — absorbed in the un- 
profitable contemplation of his own internal sensations. 
The man is indeed the same, still a Florentine, still 
metaphysical, still a lover. He returns to the haunts 
and images of youth, to take among them his poet's 
crown ; but " with other voice and other garb," * a 
penitent and a prophet — with larger thoi^hts, wider 
sympathies, freer utterance ; sterner and fiercer, yet 
nobler and more genuine in his tenderness — m one 
whom trial has made serious and keen and intolerant 
of evil, but not sceptical or callous; yet with the 
impressions and memories of a very different scene 
from hia old day-dreams. 

After that it was the pleasnre of the citizens of that 
fairest and most famous daughter of Rome, Florence, to 
cast me forth from her most sweet bosom (wherein I had 
been nourished up to the maturity of my life, and in 
which, with all peace to her, 1 long with all my heart to 
rest my weary soul, and finish the time which is ^ven 
me), I have passed through almost all the regions to which 

' Parad. 6. = Furg. 21. ' Farad. 26. 
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this language reaches, a Tanderer, almost a be^ar, dis- 
playiiig, againat jaj will, the stroke of fortune, which is 
ofttimes nnjustly wont to be imputed to the peiBon stricken. 
Trulf, I have been a ship wifhont a sail or helm, carried 
to divers harbours and gulia and ahores by that paixhing 
wind which sad poverty breathes ; and I have seemed vile 
in the eyes of many, who perchance, from aome fame, had 
imagined of me in another form ; in the sight of whom 
not only did my presence become nought, but every work 
of mine lesa prized, both what had been and what was to 
be wrought — Oonvito, Tr. i. c. 3. 

THuB proved, and thus furnished — thae independ- 
ent and confident, daring to trust his inatinct and 
genins In what iraa entirely untried and unusual, he 
entered on his great poem, to shadov forth, under 
the figure of his own conversioa and purification, not 
merely how a single soul rises to its pOTfection, hut 
how this visible world, in all it^ phases of nature, life, 
and Bociety, is one with the invisihle, which borders 
on it, actuates, accomplishes, and explains it. It is 
~ this vast plan — to take into his scope, not the sonl 
only in ita stn^les and triumph, but all that the soul 
finds itseU ei^aged with in its course ; the accidents 
of Uie hour, and of ages past ; the real persons, great 
and small, apart from and without whom it cannot 
think or act; the material world, its theatre and 
home— it is this which gives bo many various sides to 
the Commedia, which makes it so novel and strange. 
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It IB not a mere personal histoiy, or a pouring forth 
of feeling, like the Vita Ntuwa, though he is hinuelf 
the mystenous voj'ager, and he opene without reserve 
hiB actual life and his heart ; he speaks, indeed, in 
the first person, yet he is but a character of the drama, 
and in great part of it with not more of distinct 
personality than in that paraphrase of the penitential 
Psalms, in which he has preluded so much of the 
Commedia. Yet the Commedia is not a pure allegory ; 
it admits, and makes use of the allegorical, but the 
laws of allegory are too narrow for it ; the real in it 
is too impatient of the veil, and breaks through in all 
its hardness and detail, into what is most shadowy. 
History is indeed viewed not in its ephemeral look, 
bat under the l^ht of God's final judgments ; in its 
completion, not in ite provisional and fragmentaiy 
character; viewed therefore but in faith; but its 
issues, which in this confiiaed scene we ordinarOy 
contemplate in the gross, the poet brings down to 
detail and individuals; he faces and grasps the 
tremendous thought that the very men and women 
whom we see and speak to, are now the real repre- 
sentatives of sin and goodness, the true actors in 
that scene which is so &mili&r to us as a picture — ^ 
unflinching and terrible heart, he endures to face it 
in its most harrowing forms. But he wrote not for 
sport, nor to give poetic pleasure ; he wrote to warn ; 
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the seed of the Chmmedia was sown in tean, and 
reaped in misery; and the consolations which it 
offers are awful as they are real. 

ThoB, though he throws into symbol and imt^e 
what can only be expressed by symbol and image, 
we can as little forget, in reading him, this real world 
in which we live, as we can in one of Shakespeare's 
plays. It is not merely that the poem is crowded 
with reid persoDages, moat of tliem having the single 
interest to us of being real. But all that is associated 
with man's history and eidstence is interwoven with 
the main course of thoaght — all that gives character 
to life, all that gives it form and feature, even to 
quaintnese, all that occupies the mind, or employs 
the hand — specolatlon, science, arte, manufactures, 
monuments, scenes, customs, proverbs, ceremonies, 
games, punishments, attitudes of men, habits of 
living creatures. The wildest and most unearthly 
imaginatjons, the moBt abstruse thoughts take up 
into, and incorporate with themselves the forcible 
and familiar impressions of our mother earth, and 
do not refuse the company and aid even of the 
homeliest. 

This is not mere poetic ornament, peculiarly, 
profusely, or extravagantly employed. It is one of 
the ways in which his dominant feeling expresses 
itself — spoDtaneous and instinctive la each several 
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instuioe of it, bat ths Mndling and effluence of 
deliberate thought, and attending on a clear purpose 
— the feeling of the real and intimate connexion 
between the objecta of sight and faith. It is not that 
he sees in one the ample connterpart and reverse of 
the other, or sets himself to trace out universally their 
mutual correspondeuces ; he has too strong a sense of 
the reality of this familiar life to reduce it merely to 
a shadow and type of the nnaeen. What he struggles 
to eipteag in countless ways, with all the resources of 
his strange and gigantic power, is, that this world and 
the next are boUi equally real, and both one — ^parte, 
however different, of one whole. The world to come 
we know but in "a glass darMy"; man can only 
think and imagine of it in images, which he knows 
to be but broken and faint reflections : but this world 
we know, not in outline, and featureless idea, bat by 
name, and face, and shape, by place and person, by 
the colours and forms which crowd over ite sur^e, 
the men who people its habitations, the events which 
mark its moments. Detail fills the sense here, and is 
the mark of reality. And thus he seeks to keep ahve 
the feeling of what that world is which he connects 
with heaven and hell ; not by abstractions, not mnch 
by elaborate and highly-finished pictures, but by 
names, persons, local features, definite images. Widely 
and keenly has he ranged over and searched into the 
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vorld — with a lu^eneBS of mind vhich disdained not 
to mark and treasuie up, along with much unheeded 
beauty, many a oharacteriatio feature of nature, un- 
noticed because eo common. All bis pursuits and 
intereetfi contribute to the impreesioD, which, often 
instinctively it may be, he strivea to produce, of the 
manifold variety of our life. As a man of society, his 
memory is full of its ugagea, formalities, graces, follies, 
fashions — of expressive motions, postures, gestures, 
looks — of music, of handicrafts, of the conversation of 
Mends or associateB — of all that passes, so transient, 
yet so keenly pleasant or distaatefol, between man 
and man. As a traveller, he recalls continually the 
names and scenes of the world j — as a man of s[>ecala- 
tion, the secrets of nature — the phenomena of li^t, 
tlie theory of the planets' motions, the idea and laws 
of physiology. As a man of learning, he is filled 
with the thou^ts and recollections of ancient fable 
and history; as a politician, with the thoughts, 
prognostications, and hopes, of the history of the day ; 
as a moral philosopher he has watched himself, his 
external sensations and changes, bis inward passions, 
his mental powers, his ideas, his conscience ; he has 
&r and wide noted character, discriminated motives, 
classed good and evil deeds. All that the man of 
society, of travel, of science, of learning, the politician, 
the moralist, could gather, is used at will in the great 
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poetic atnicture; but all converges to the purpose, | 
and is directed by tlie intense feeling of the theologian, 
who Gees this ironderful and familiar scene melting 
into, and ending in another yet more wonderful, bat / 
which will one day be as familiar — who sees the diffi- 
cult but sure prepress of the manifold remedies of the > 
Divine government to their predestined issue ; and, i 
OTer all, Ood and His saints. 

So comprehensive id interes t is the QonvnoAia- 
Any attempt to explain it, by narrowing that interest^ 
to politics, philosophy, the moral life, or theology 
itself must prove inadequate. Theology strikes the 
key-note; bat history, natural and metaphysical 
science, poetry, and art, each in their turn join in the 
harmony, independent, yet ministering to the whole. 
If from the poem itself we could be for a single 
moment in donbt of the reality and dominant place 
of religion in it^ the plain-spoken prose of the Conmto 
would show how he placed " the Divine Science, full 
of all peace, and allowing do strife of ojonions and 
sophisms, for the excellent certainty of its subject, 
which is God," in single perfection above all other 
sciences, " which are, as Solomon speaks, but qaeens, 
or concubines, or miudens ; bat she is the ' Dove,' and 
the 'perfect one' — 'Dove,' because without stain of 
strife — 'perfect,' because perfectly she makes us 
behold the truth, in which our aonl stills itself and is 
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at rest." But the same passage ' shows likewise how 
he viewed all human knowledge and hiunan interests, 
as holding their dne place in the hierarchy of wisdom, 
and among the steps of man's perfection. No accoont 
of the C<mmedia will prove sufQcient^ which does cot 
keep in view, first of all, the high moral purpose and 
deep spirit of faith with which it waa written, and then 
the wide liberty of materials and means which the 
poet allowed himself in working out his design. 

Doubtless, his writings have a political aspect. 
The "great Ghibelline poet" is one of Dante's 
received STUonyms ; of his strong political opinions, 
and the importance he attached to them, there can be 
no doubt. And he meant his poem to be the vehicle 
of them, and the record to all ages of the folly and 
selfishness with which he saw men governed. That 
he should take the deepest interest in the goings on 
of his time, is part of his greatness ; to suppose that 
he stopped at them, or that he subordinated to 
political obJMts or feelings all the other elemente of 
his poem, is to shrink up that greatness into veiy 
narrow limits. Yet tJiis has been done by men of 
mark and ability, by Italians, by men who read the 
Com/media in their own mother-tongue. It has been 
maintained as a satisfactory account of it — maintained 
with great labour and pertinacious ingenuity — that 
» Ctonmfo, Tr. 2, c U, 16. 
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Dante meant nothing more by his poem th&n the 
conflicts and ideal triumph of a political party. The 
hundred cantos of that risiou of the uniTerse are but 
a manifesto of the Qhibelline propaganda, designed, 
nndei the veil of historic images and scenes, to insin- 
uate vhat it was dangerous to announce ; and Bea- 
trice, in all her glory and Bweetness, is but a specimen 
of the jargon, cant, and slang of Ghibelline free- 
maeoniT. When Italians vrite thus, they degiade 
the greatest name of their country to a depth of 
laborious imbecility, to which the trifling of school- 
men and academicians is as nothing. It is to solve 
the enigma of Dante's works, by imagining for him 
a character in which it is hard to say which predomi- 
nates, the pedant, mountebank, or infldel. After that 
we may read Yoltaire'a sneers with patience, and eveu 
entet with gravity on the examination of Father 
Hardonin's Historic Doubts. The fanaticism of an 
outraged liberalism, produced by centuries of Injustioe 
and despotism, is but a poor excuse for such perverse 
blindnesH.^ 

Dante was not a Ghibelline, though he longed for 
the interposition of an Imperial power. Historically 

> In the Benmitu qf Arthwr Senry Eallam ia a paper, In 
wllich he exunines sad dUposaa of tikis theory with a coarteooa 
and forbeariuK irony, which wonld have deepened prohably into 
something mora, on thinking over it « Hcond time. 
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lie did not belong to the Ghibelline party. It is true 
that he forsook the Guelfs, with whom he hod been 
brought up, and that the White G-uelfs, with whom 
he was expelled from Florence, were at length merged 
and lost in the Ghibelline party ;^ and he acted with 
them for a time.' But no words can be stronger 
than those in which he diejoins himself from that 
" evil and foolish company," and claims his independ- 
ence — 

A t« fia beUo 
Avertifatto parte per U lUuo. — Parad. 17.' 

And it ia not easy to conceive a Ghibelline partisan 
putting into the mouth of Justinian, the type of law 
and empire, a general condemnation of his party as 
heavy as that of their antagoniets, — the crime of 
having betrayed, as the Guelfs bad resisted, the great 
symbol of public right — 

Omai puoi giudicar di que' cotali 
Cb! io accusal di eopra, e de' lor faUi 
Che son cagion di tutti i voatri mail. 
L' uno al pnbblico segno i gigli gialli 

Oppone, e jtui ^ appropria P dU/n a paifle, 
^ ch' ^ forte a veder qual piit ai fallL 

' Dino Comp. pp. 8B-SI. 

* His Dsiue appears among the White delegat«e in 1307. 
PellL p. 117. 

' So will 4 greater fame radound to thee, 
To have formed a party by thyself alone. 
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Faeojon U Qkihellin, famaa lor arte 
SotP altro eegno; die mal tegiu ^aello 
SenvpTB (Jit ia gi/wtinia ^ lui diparU, — Parad. G.^ 

And though, as the victim of the Guelfs of Florence, 
lie found refuge among Qhibelline princea, he had 
friends among Guelfa alao. His steps and his tongue 
were &ee to the end. And in character and feeling, 
in his austerity, his sturdiness and roughness, his 
intolerance of corruption and pride, his strongly- 
marked derotional temper, he waa much less a Ghibel- 
line than like one of those stem Guelfs who hailed 
Savonarola. 

But be had a very decided and complete political 
theory, which certainly was not Oaelf ; and, as parties 
then were, it was not much more 0-hibelline. Most 
assuredly no set of men would have more vigorously 
resisted the attempt to realise his theory, would have 
joined more heartily with all immediate opponents 
— Guelfs, Blacb, White, and Green, or even Boniface 

' Now maj'st form im estimate orthose 

Whom I liefbrfl accnsad ; and clearly acan 

How great their Crimea, the <xaae of all jour woes. 

This 'gainst the pablia banner doth amj 
The yellow lilies — tbia a partisan 
Would make it ; — which moat wrong, 'tis hard to aaj. 

Let, let the Ohibellinea pursue their arts 
Beneath some other enaign ; for secant 
la he who it and eqnity disparts, — Wbioht. 
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VIIL, — to beep oat such an emperor as Dante ima- 
gined, than l^e Ghibeiline nobles and potentates. 

Dante's politick vievs were a dream ; thou^ a 
dream based on what had been, and an anticipation 
of what was, in part at least, to coma It was a dream 
in the Middle Ages, in divided and republican Italy, 
the Italy of cities — of a real and national goTomment, 
based on jnstioe and law. It was the dream of a real 
' state. He imagined tliat the Roman Empire had been 
' one great state ; he persuaded himself that Christen- 
dom might be sach. He was wrong in both instances ; 
bnt in this case, as in so many others, he had already 
caught the spirit and ideas of a far-distant fiitnre ; 
and the political organisation of modem times, so 
familiar to us that we cease to think of its exceeding 
wonder, is the practical confirmation, though in a 
form very different from what he im^^ed, of the 
depth and farsightedness of those eipectations which 
are in outward form so chimerical — " i mtei non falsi 
errori." 

He had studied the "infinite disorders of the 
world " in one of their most nnrestrained scenes, the 
streets of an Italian republic Law was powerless, 
good men were powerless, good intentions came to. 
naught ; neither social habits nor public power could 
resist) when aelfishness chose to have its way. The - 
Church was indeed still the salt of the nations : but it 
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had once dared and achieved more ; it had once been 
the only power which ruled them. And this it could 
do no longer. If strength uid enei^ had been 
enou^ to make the Chorch'a inflaence felt on gorern- 
ment, there was a Pope who could have done it — ft 
man who was nndonbtedly the most wondered at and 
admired of his age, whom friend or foe never charac- 
terised, without adding the invariable epithet of his 
greatness of soul — ^the " magnammas peecalor,"^ whose 
Romim grandeur in meeting his unworthy fate fasci- 
nated into momentary sympathy even Dante.* But 
1 Banyenuto <U Imola. 
* \tgffa in Alagna entrar Id fiordBluo, 

B nel vicario ano Cruto emer catto ; 

Veggiolo on' altra volts eaaei deiiao ; 

Veggio rianoTflllar I'aceto e 'I fde, 

E tn Tivi ladroui eeaert iihci»o.—Pitrg. 20. 

Entering Alagna, to the fleur-de-lis, 

And in his Ticar Cnuist a captive lad, 
I Bee Him mocked a second time ; — again 
The vinegar and gall produced I aee ; 
And Cliriat Himself 'twixt living robbers slain. 

Weioht, 
Q. Yillani, viiL 63. Come magnanimo e valeute, disse, 
DaccAiper tradimtnto, omt OtaU Oriito, voglio aser pmo e mi 
conmme morirt, olmmM voglio morire wme Papa; e di preaente 
ai fece parare dsll' ammanto di San Piaro, e colla corona di Con- 
stantino in capo, e colle cliiavi e croce in mano, e in an la aedia 
papale ai poae a aedere, e gionto a Ini Sciana e gli altii snoi 
mmioi, con villane parole lo schemiro. 
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among the things which Boniface VIIL could not 
do, even if he cared about it, was the maintaiaing 
peace and law in Italian towns. And while thia great 
political power was failing ita comlative and anta- 
gonist was paralysed also. "Since the death of 
Frederic II.," aaj'B Dante's contemporary, " the fame 
and recollections of tihe empire were wellnigh extin- 
guished."' Italy was left without govemment — 
" come nave senza nocchiero in gran tempesta" — to 
the mercies of her tyrants : 

Che le terre d'ltalia tutte piene 

Son di tiranni, e on Uatcel diventa 

C^ni villan, che parte^pando viene. — Pun;. 6.^ 

In this scene of violenQC and disorder, with the 
Papacy gone astray, the empire debased and impotent^ 
the religious orders corrupted, power meaning lawless- 
ness, the well-disposed become weak and cowardly, 
religion neitiier guide nor check to society, but only 
the consolation of its victims — Dante was bold and 
' hopefiil enough to believe in the Divine appointment^ 
I and in the possibility, of law and government — of a 
I state. In his philosophy the institutions which pro- 
vide for man's peace and liberty in this life are part 

^ Diru) Oompa^i, p. 18G. 
* That full of tTTaute la Italia'B Und ; 
And Macoelltu Btraight sccounted is 
Eftch peaiaut vfle tliat,wleld« » &otian£ hand. — Wkiobt. 
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of God's great order for rudng men to perfectaon ; — 
not indispenuble, yet ordinary parts ; having their 
important place, though but for the present time; 
and though imperfect, real instraments of His moral 
government. He could not believe It to be the 
intention of Providence that on the introduction of 
higher hopes and the foundation of a higher society, 
civil society should collapse and be left to ruin, as 
henceforth useless or prejudicial in man's trial and 
training. He saw the significant intimationB of 
natote, that law and ite resnlta, justice, peace, and 
stability, ought to be and might be realised among 
men ; he could not think that they had lost their 
meaning and faded away before the announcement 
of a kingdom not of this world. And if the per- 
fection of civil society had not been superseded by 
the Church, it had become clear, if events were to 
be read as signs, that she was cot intended'to supply 
its political offices and functions. She had taught, 
elevated, solaced, blessed, not only individual souls, 
but society ; she had for a time even governed it : 
but though her other powers remained, she could 
govern it no longer. Failure had made it certam 
that, in his strong and quaint language, " Firtas aulhor- 
Kondi regmtm nostra mortalitaiia eH amira nahram 
ecdesia; ergo twn est de numero virtntum suarwn,"^ 
' The power to gnmt snthoritj in that which is the king- 
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Another and distinct oiganisation was required for 
this, unless the temporal order was no longer worth; 
the attention of Cbristians. 

This is the idea of the De Sfanarchia; and 
though it holds but a place in the great scheme of the 
Oommedia, it is prominent there also — an idea seen 
but in a fantastic shape, encombered and confused 
with most grotesque imagery, bat the real idea of 
polity and law, which the experience of modem 
Europe has attained to. 

He found in clear outline in the Qreek philosophy 
the theory of merely human society ; and raising its 
end and purpose, "jmem totius hanasuv civUUaiis," to 
a height and dignity which Heathens could not fore- 
cost^ he adopted it in its more abstract and ideal 
form. He imagined a single authority, unselfish, 
indexible, irresistibly which could make all smaller 
tyrannies to cease, and enable every man to live in 
\ peace and liberty, so that he lived in justice. It is 
\ O ^ simply what each separate state of GbriBtendom_{)aa 
by this time more or less perfectly achie^fid. The 
tbeoiiser of the Middle Ages could conceive of its 
accomplishment only in one form, as grand as it was 
impossible — a universal monarchy. 

dom of onr moTtal atate is contrsry to the nature at the CbnrclL 
Therefore it ia not iu the number of the Cbarch's powera. De 
SfonartA. lib. iii p. 188, Ed. FraticellL 
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But he did not start from an abatraction. He 
believed that history attested the' existence of sach a 
monarchy. The prestige of the Roman Empire was 
then strong. Europe atill lingers on the idea, and 
cannot even yet bring itself to give up Its part in that 
great monument of human power. But in the Middle 
Ages the empire was stUl believed to exist. It was 
the last greatneaa which had been seen in the world, 
rad the world would not believe that it was over. 
Above all, in Italy, a continuity of lineage, of lan- 
guage, of local names, and in part of civUisation and 
law, forbad the thoi^ht that the great Eoman people 
had ceased to be. Florentines and Venetians boasted 
that they were Bomans : the legends which the 
Florentine ladies told to their maidens at the loom 
were tales of their mother city, Eome. The Boman 
element, little understood, but profoundly reverenced 
and dearly cherished, was dominant ; the conductor 
of civilisation, and enfolding the inheritance of all 
the wisdom, experience, feeling, art, of the past, it 
elevated, even while it overawed, oppressed, and 
enslaved. A deep belief in Providence added to the 
intrinsic grandeur of the empire a sacred character. 
The fli^t of the eagle has been often told and often 
sung; but neither in Livy nor Tii^l, Gibbon nor 
BosBuet, with intenser sympathy or more kindred 
power, than in those mshing and unflt^ging verses in 
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which the Middle-Age poet heara the imperial l^is- 
lator relate the fated course of the "sacred sign," 
from the day when PalUa died for it till it accotn- 
pliehed the vengeance of heaven in Judeea, and 
afterwards, ander Chu^lemagne, smote down the 
enemies of the Ohotch.^ 

The foUowii^ passage, from the De Monorchia, 
will show the poet's view of the Eoman Empire, and 
its office in the world : 

To the reaeona above alleged, a memorable experience 
brii^ confirmation : I mean that Btato of mankind wbich 
the Son of Qod, when He wonld for man's salvation take 
man npon Him, either waited for, or ordered when an He 
willed. For if feom the fall of onr first patentd, which 
was the starting-point of all onr wanderings, we retrace 
the various dinpodtiona of men and their times, we shall 
not find at any time, except under the divine monarch 
Augustus, when a perfect monarchy existed, that the world 
was eveiywhere quiet. And that then mankind was 
happy in the tranquillity of oniveisal peace, this all 
writers of history, this famous poets, this even the Scribe 
of the meekness of Christ has deigned to attest And 
lastly, Paul has called that most blessed condition, the 
fulness of tim& Truly time, and tiie things of time, 
were full, for no mystery of onr felicity then lacked its 
minister. But how the world has gone on from die time 
when Uiat seamless robe was first torn by the daws of 
covetonsness, we may read, and wonld that we might not 
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aJBO see. laca of men, by how great Btorms and loeseB, 
by how great ahipwrecks haat thou of necessitj been vexed 
since, transformed into a beaet of many beads, tbott hast 
been stra^ling different ways, sick in understanding, 
equally sick in heart. The higher intellect, with its 
invincible reasons, thou reckest not of ; nor of the inferioF, 
with its eye of experience ; nor of affection, with the 
sweetness of divine suasion, when the trompet of the 
Holy Qbost sounds to thee — " Behold, how good is it, 
and how pleasant, brethren, to dwell together in unity." 
— Dt Monarch, lib. i. p. 64. 

Yet this great Koman Empire existed stUl unim- 
paired in name — not unimpoaing even in what really 
remained of it Dante, to eupply a want, turned it 
into ft theory — a theory easy to smile at now, bnt 
which contained and was a beginning of unknown or 
unheeded truth. What he yearns after is t he p re- 
.dominance of the principle of justice in civil society. 
That, if it is still imperfect, is no longer a dream in 
our day ; but experience had never realised it to him, 
and he takes refuge in tentative and groping theory. 
The divinationa of the greatest men have been vague 
and atrai^e, and none have been stranger than those 
of the author of the De Mmarchia. The second 
book, in which he establishes the title of the Boman 
people to Universal Empire, ia aa startling a piece of 
mediiBval argument as it would be easy to find. 

As when we cannot attain to look upon a cause, we 
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commonly wonder at a new effect, so when we know the 
canae, we look down with a certain demion on. those who 
remain in wonder. And I indeed wondered once how 
the Roman people had, without any resistance, been set 
over the world ; and looking at it superficially, I thought 
that they had obtained this by no ri^t, bat by mere force 
of arms. But when I fixed deeply the eyes of my mind 
on it, and by most effectual aigna knew that Divine ftwvi- 
dence had wrought thia, wonder departed, and a certain 
scornful contempt came in its stead, when I perceived the 
nations raging against the pre-eminence of the Roman 
people ; — when I see the people imagining a vain thing, 
as I once used to do ; when, moreover, I grieve over kings 
and princes agreeing in this only, to be against their Lord 
and his anointed Roman Emperor. Wherefore in derision, 
not without a certain grief, I can cry oat, for that glorious 
people and for Casar, with him who cried in behalf of the 
Prince of Heaven, "Why did the nations rage, and the 
people imagine vain things ; the kii^ of the earth Btood 
up, and the nilete were joined in one against the Lord 
and his anointed." But (because natural love suffers 
not derision to be of loi^ duration, but, like the summer 
sun, which, scattering the morning mists, irradiates the 
east with light, so prefers to pour forth the light of 
correction) therefore to break the bonds of the ignorance 
of such kings and rulers, to show that the human race is 
free from their yoke, I will eihort mysdf, in company 
with the most holy Prophet, taking up his followii^ 
wolds, *' Let us break their bonds, and cast away from us 
their yoke." — De MonarcK lib. ii. p. 58. 

And to prove this pre-eminence of right in the 
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Boman people, and their heirs, the Emperors of 
Christendom, he appeals not merely to the course of 
Providence, to their high and noble ancestry, to the 
blesBingB of their just and considerate laws, to their 
unselfish guardianship of the world — "Scmanum 
imperiian de fonte nascttur ptetatis;" — not merely 
to their noble examples of private virtue, self-devo- 
tion, and public spirit — " those most sacred victims 
of the Decian house, who laid down their lives for 
the public weal, aa Livy — not as they deserved, but 
aa he was able — tells to their glory; and that un- 
speakable sacrifice of freedom's sternest guardians, 
the Catos;" not merely to the "judgment of God" 
in that great duel and wager of battle for empire, in 
which heaven declared against all other champions 
and "co-athletes" — Alexander, Pyrrhus, Hannibal, 
and by all the formalities of judicial combat awarded 
the great prize to those who fought, not for love or 
hatred, biit justice — " Quis igilw nunc adeo oUusa Toeniis 
est, qui non iMeai, stib jwe dueUi ghriosam pcpvium 
conmam totius orlns esse lucrcUvmf" — not merely to 
arguments derived "from the principles of the 
Christian faith " — but to miracles. " The Boman 
empire," he says, "was, in order to its perfections, 
aided by the help of miracles ; therefore it was willed 
by Giod ; and, by consequence, both was, and is, of 
right." And these miracles, "proved by the testi- 
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mony of illnstrioua authorities," ate the prodigies of 
Livy — the aucUe of Huma, the geeae of the Capitol, 
the escape of Clelia, the hail-storm which checked 
HaanibaL' 

The intellectual phenomenon is a strange one. 
It would be less strange if Dante were arguii^ in the 
schools, or pleading for a party. But even Henry of 
Lnzemburg cared little for such a throne as the poet 
wanted him to fill, much less Can Grande and the 
Visconti. The idea, the theory, and the argument, 
are of the writer's own solitary meditation. We may 
wonder. But there are few things more strange than 
the history of argument. How often has a cause oi 
an idea turned out, in the eyes of posterity, so mnch 
better than its argumente. How often have we seen 
argument getting as it were into a groove, and unable 
to extricate itself, so as to do itself justice. The 
everyday cases of private experience, of men defend- 
ing right conclusions on wrong or conventional 
grounds, or in a confused form, entangled with con- 
clusions of a like yet different nature ; — ^of arguments, 
theories, solutions, which once satisfied, satisfying us 
no longer on a question about which we hold the 
same belief — of one party unable to comprehend the 
arguments of another — of one section of the same 
> D« Monareh. lib. ii. ,pp. 62, 66, 78, 82, 8i, 108-11*, 116, 
72-76. 
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side BmiliDg at the defence of their commoQ cause by 
another — are all reproduced ou a grander scale in 
the history of society. There too, one age cannot 
comprehend another; there too it takes time to 
disengage, subordinate, eliminate. Truth of thU sort ' 
is not the elaboration of one keen or strong mind, 
but of the secret experience of many; "nihil stn^ 
(state est, omnia tempus expect<mi." ' But a counteipart 
to the De Monarchia is not wanting in our own day ; 
theory has not ceased to he mighty. In warmth 
and eamestaeBs, in sense of historic grandeur, in its 
support of a great cause and a great idea, not less 
than in the thought of its motto, fh KoipavcA «ttu, 
De Maistre's volume Da Pape, recalls the antagonist 
De Mmarckia ; but it recalls it not less in its bold 
dealing with facts, and its bold assumption of prin- 
ciples, thoi^jh the knowledge and debates of five 
more busy centuries, and the experience of modem 
courts and rerolutions, might have guarded the 
Piedmontese nobleman firom the mistakes of the old 
Florentine. 

But the idea of the De Monarchia is no key to the 
Commedia. The direct and primary purpose of the 
OammeiUa is surely its obvious one. It is to stamp a 
deep impression on the mind, of the issues of good 

' ' ' NotUng is without its ago and date ; all things wait for 
tli«r time."— TertuU. 
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and ill doing here — of the real worlds of paia and 
joy. To do this forcibly, it is done in det&il — of 
course it can only be done in figtire. Punishment, 
purification, or the fulness of consolation are, as he 
would think, at this very moment, the lot of all the 
numberless spirits who have ever lived here — spirits 
still living and sentient as himself: parallel with 
our life, they too are suffering or sre at rest. Without 
pause or interval, in all its parts simultaneously, this 
awful sc^ne is going on — the judgments of God are 
being fulfilled — could we but see it It exists, it 
might he seen, at each instant of time, by a soul 
whose eyes were opened, which was carried through 
it And this he imagines. It had been imagined 
before ; it is the working out, which is peculiar to 
him. It is not a barren vision. His subject is, 
besides the eternal world, the soul which contemplates 
it ; by sight, according to his figures — in reality, by 
faith. As he is led on from woe to deeper woe, then 
through the tempered chastisements and resignation 
of Purgatory to the beatific vision, he is tracing the 
course of the soul on earth, realising sin and weaning 
itself from it — of its purification and preparation for 
its high lot, by converse with the good and wise, by 
the remedies of grace, by efi'orts of will and love, 
perhaps by the dominant guidance of some single 
pure and holy influence, whether of person, or insti- 
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tutioD, or thought, ffor will we say but that beyond 
thia earthly probation, he is not also striving to grasp 
and imagine to himself something of that awful 
process and training, by which, whether in or out of 
the flesh, the spirit is made fit to meet ite Maker, its 
Judge, and its Chief Good. 

Thua it seems that even in its main design the 
poem has more than one aspect ; it is a picture, a 
figure, partially a history, perhaps an anticipation. 
And this is confirmed, by what the poet has himself 
distinctly stated, of his ideas of poetic composition. 
His view is expressed generally in his philosophical 
treatise, the Conviie; but it is applied directly to the 
Cffmmedia, m a letter, which,, if in its present form of 
doubtful authenticity, without any question represents 
his sentiments, and the subetance oE which is incorpo- 
rated in one of the earliest writings on the poem, 
Boccaccio's commentary. The following is his account 
of the subject of the poem : 

For the evidence of what is to be snid, it is to be noted, 
that this work b not of one single meaning only, but may 
be said to have many meanii^ (" poly»emuv,m"). For 
the first meaning is that of the letter — another ia that of 
things signified by the letter ; the first of these is called 
the literal sense, the second, the allegorical or moiaL 
This mode of treating a subject may for clearness' sake be 
considered in those verses of the pealm, "In exitv, Israel" 
" When Israel came out of %ypt, and the house of Jacob 
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bom the strange people, Judah was Hb sanctuary, and 
Israel hu dominion." Foi if we look at the kUer only, 
there is here dgnifled the going out of the children of 
Israel in the time of Moacs — if at the allegory there is 
signified our redemption through Christ — if at the laoral 
sense ther« is wgnifled to ns the conTendon of the soul 
from the mooming and miseiy of sin to the state of grace 
— if at the anagogic eenfie,* there is amplified the passing 
out of the holy soul from the bondage of this corruption 
to the liberty of everlasting gloiy- And these mystical 
meanings, thoi^h called hy different names, may all be 
called alUgorieal as distinguished &om the literal or 
historical sense. . . . Thia being cousidered, it is plain 
that there ought to be a twofold subject, concerning which 
the two corresponding meanings may proceed. Therefore 
we must conmder first concerning the subject of this work 
as it is to be understood literally, then as it is to be con- 
sidered allegorically. The subject then of the whole 
work, taken literally only, is the state of aoula after death 
considered in itself. For about this, and on this, the 
whole work toma. But if Ihe work be taken allegorically 
it« subject is man, as, by his freedom of choice deserving 
well or ill, he is subject to the justice which rewards and 
punishes.^ 

The pasBftge in the CtmvUo is to the same effect ; 
but his remarks on the nwrai and anagogic meaning 
may be quoted : 

• LUera geeta refert, quid credas allegoria 
MoTcUU quid sgos, quid ajieras anagogia. 

De Witte's note froni Buti. 
' Ep. ad San Oraiid. g 6, 7. 
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The third sense is called Tnoral ; that it is which readers 
ought to go on noting carefully in writings, fur their own 
profit and that of their dieciplee ; aa in the Gospel it 
maj be noted when Christ went up to the mountain to 
be transfigured, that of the twelve Apostles he took with 
him only three ; in which morall; we may understand, 
that in the most secret things we ought to have hut few 
companions. The fourth sort of meaning is called anagogie, 
that is, above our sense ; and this is when we spiritually 
interpret a passage, which even in ita literal meaning, hy 
means of the things signified, expresses the heavenly 
things of everlaatii^ glory ; as may be seen in that Bong 
of the Prophet, which says that in the coining out of the 
people of Israel from Egypt, Judah was made holy and 
free ; which, although it is manifestly true according to 
the lett«r, is not less true as spiritually understood ; that 
is, that when the aoul comes oat of sin, it is made holy 
and free, in its own power.* 

With this passage before ub there can be no doubt 
of the meaning, however veiled, of those beautiful 
lines, already referred to, in which Virgil, after having 
conducted the poet up the steeps of Pm^atory where 
his sins have been one by one cancelled by tbe 
ministering angels, finally takes leave of him, and 
Wds him wait for Beatrice, on the skirts of the 
earthly Paradise ; 

Come la scala tutta Botto noi 
Fu corsa e furamo in su 1 grado eupemo, 

' ConvUo, Tr, 2, c. 1. 
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In me ficci Virgilio gli occhi siioi, 

E diase : " II temporal fuoco, e 1' e(«nio 
Veduto hai, figlio, e ee' venuto in parte 
Ov" io per me pid oltre non discemo. 

Tratto t' ho qui con ingegno e con arte ; 
Lo tuo piacere omai prendi per dnce ; 
Fuor ae' dell' erte vie, fuor Be' dell' arte. 

Vedi il sole che 'n froate ti riluce ; 
Vedi 1' erbetta, i flori, e gli arbosceUi 
Che quella terra eol da ee produce. 

Uentre che vegnou lieti gli occhi belli 
Che lagiimando a te venir mi fenno, 
Seder ti puoi e puoi andar tra ellL 

Non aepettar mio dir piii nk mio cenno : 
Libero, diitto, eano k tuo arbitrio, 
E foUo fora non fare a buo senao : — 

Perch' io te sopra te corono e mitrio." — Purg. c 27.^ 



O'er til the ladder to ita topmoat round, 

As there we atood, on me the Mantuan fii'd 

Hia eyes, and thua he spake : " Both Srea, mj son. 

The temporal and the eternal, than hast seen : 

And art aTrived, irhere of itself my ken 

Ho further reaches, I with skill and art, 

Thus far have drawn thee, How thy pleasure take 

For guide. Thoa hast o'ercoma the steeper way, 

O'ereome the etraiter. Lo t the sun, that darts 

His beam upon thy forehead r lo 1 the herb. 

The arborets and flowers, which of itself 

This land poors forth profuse. Till those bright eyes 

With gladness come, which, weeping, made me haste 
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The genera] meaning of the Commedia \% clear 
enough. But it certainly does appear to refuse to be 

1 fitted into a connected formal scheme of interpreta- 
tion. It is not a homogeneous, consistent allegoiy, 
like the FUgrim's Progress and the fairy Queen. The 
Edlegory continually breaks off, shifts its ground, givea 
place to other elements, or mingles mth ^em — like 
a stream which suddenly sinks into the earth, and 
after passing under plains and mountains, reappears 
in a distant point, and in different scenery. We can, 
indeed, imagine its strange author commenting on it, 
and finding or marking out its prosaic substratum, 
with the cold-blooded precision and scholastic dis- 
tinctions of the Convito. However, he has not done 
so. And of the many enigmas which present them- 
selves, either in ita structure or separate parts, the 
key seems hopelessly lost The early commentators 
are very ingenious, but very imsatisfactory ; they see 
where we can see, but beyond that they are as full of 
uncertainty as ourselves. It is in character with that 
solitary and haughty spirit, while touching universal 

To succour thee, thou mayeat or seat thee down, 

Or wander where thou wilt. Expect no more 

Sanction of warning voice or sign from me, 

Free of thine own arbitrement to choose, 

Discreet, judicious. To distrust thy sense 

Were henceforth error. I invest thee then 

With crown and mitre, sovereign o'er thyself."— Cart. 
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sympathies, appalling and charming all hearts, to have 
I delighted in his own dark sayings, vhich had meaning 
only to himself. It is true that, whether in irony, or 
from that quaint studious care for the appearance of 
literal truth, which makes him apologise for the 
wonders which he relates, and confirm t^em by an 
oath, " on the words of his poem," * he provokes and 
challenges us ; bids us admire " doctrine hidden under 
strange verses ;" ' bids us strain our eyes, for the veil 

Agiuza, qni, letter, ben 1' occhi al vero : 
CLo il velo fe ora ben tanto sottile, 
Certo, ohe 11 trapassordentiofe le^era — Pwg.c 8.' 

' Sempre a quel vei, ch' ha taceia, di meuzogua, 
De' r nom chiuder le labbra, qnanto puote, 
Fer6 che seoza colpa fa vergogna. 

Ha qui tacei nol posso ; e per le note 
Di qDeata Commedia, lettor, ti giuro 
S' eOe non sien di Innga grazia vote, etc. — In/, 18. 

Tbat troth which bears the eembkuce of a lie 
Should never pass the lipa, if possible :^- 
Though crime be absent, still disgrace is nigh. 
But here 1 needs must speak ; and by the rhymes 
Beader of this my Comedy, I swear. 
So may they live with fame to future times. — Wright. 
" Inf. 0. 

' Beader ! here sharpen to the truth thy sight ; 
For thou with care may'st penetrate the veil. 
Bo finely woven, and of texture alight 
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But eyes are still etrained in conjecture and 
doubt. 

Yet the mOBt certain and detailed commentary, 
one 'which ahonld assign the exact reason for eyery 
image or allegory, and its place and coDnexion in a 
general scheme, would add but little to the charm or 
to the use of the poem. It is not so obscure bat that 
every man's experience who has thought over and 
felt the mystery of our present life, may supply 
the commentary — the more ample, the wider 
and more various his experience, the deeper and 
keener his feeling. Details and links of connexion 
may be matter of controversy. AVhether the three 
beasts of the forest mean definitely the vices of the 
time, or of Florence specially, or of the poet himself 
— " the wickedness of his heels, compassing him round 
about" — may still exercise critics and antiquaries; 
but that they carry with them distinct and special 
impressions of evil, and that they are the hindrances 
of man's salvation, is not doubtful. And our know- 
ledge of the key of the allegory, where we possess it, 
contributes but little to the effect. We may infer 
from the Conviio^ that the eyes of Beatrice stand 
definitely for the danonsiroHons, and her smiles for 
the pasuasums of wisdom; but the poetry of the 
Paradiso is not about demonstrations and persuasions, 
' Omtmlo, Tr. 3, c. 16. 
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but about looks and sduIbb; and the ineffable and 
holy calm — " sa-etiitatis et cetemilatis a^aius " — which 
pervades it, comes from its sacred traths, and holy 
persona, ami that deep spirit of high-raised yet com- 
posed devotion, which it requires no interpreter to 
show SB. 

Figure and symbol, then, are doubtless the law of 
composition in the Commedia; but this law discloses 
itself very variously, and with different degrees of 
strictness. In its primary and most general form 
it IB palpable, consistent, pervading. There can be 
no doubt that the poem is meant to be understood 
figuratively — no doubt of what in general it is meant 
to shadow forth — no doubt as to the general meaning 
of ite partA, their connexion with each other. But 
in its secondary and subordinate applications, the law 
works — to our eye at least — irregularly, unequally, 
and fitfully. There can be no question that Virgil, 
the poet's guide, represents the purely human element 
in the training of the soul and of society, as Beatrice 
does the divine. But neither represent the whole ; he 
does not sum up all appliances of wisdom in Vii^, 
nor all teachings and influences of grace in Beatrice ; 
these have their separate figures. And both represent 
successively several distinct forms of their general 
antitypes. They have varioua degrees of abatractness, 
and narrow down, according ki that order of things 
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to which they refer and correBpond, into the special 
and the personal. In the general economy of the 
poem, Yirgil atanda for human wisdom in its widest 
senae ; but he also stands for it in its various shapes, 
in the different parts. He is the type of human 
philosophy and science.^ He is, again, more definitely, 
that spirit of imf^nation and poetry, which opena 
men's eyes to the glory of the viaible, and the tmth 
of the invieible; and to Italians, he is a definite 
embodiment of it, their own great poet, " vales, poeta 
iMster." ^ In the Christian order, he is human wisdom, 
dimly mindful of its heavenly origin — presaging dimly 
its return to God — sheltering in heathen times that 
"vague and unconnected family of religioua truths, 
originally from God, but aojourning without the 
aanction of miracle or visible home, as pilgrims up 
and down the world." ^ In the political order, he is 
the guide of law-givers, wisdom fashioning the im- 
pnlaea and inatincts of men into the harmony of 
society, contriving atability and peace, guarding 
justice ; fit part for the poet to fill, who had sung 
the origin of Rome, and the justice and peace of 
Augustus. In the order of individual life, and the 
progress of the individual soul, he is the human con- 

' "O tn ch'onoriogni soienrafldarte." — Inf. i. "QiielsaTio 
gentil, che tuttoseppe." — Inf. 7. "II miicdi tutto'l sanno." — 
I«f, S. ^ De MoTtan^ia. * Ifewman's ArUau. 
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science witnessing to duty, its discipline and ite hopes, 
and with yet more certain and fearful presage, to 
its vindication ; the humiui conscience seeing and 
acknowledging the Uw, but unable to confer power 
to fulfil it — wakened by grace Irom among the dead, 
leading the living man up to it, and wuting for its 
light and strength. But he is more than a figura 
To the poet himself, who hlends with his high argu- 
ment his whole life, Virgil had been the utmost that 
mind can be to mind — teacher, quickener and revealer 
of power, source of thought, exemplar and model, 
never disappointing, never attained to, observed with 
" long study and great love :"' 

Ta duca, ta signor, e tu maestro. — Inf, 2. 

And towards this great master, the poet's whole 
soul is poured forth in reverence and afiection. To 
Dante he is no figure, but a person — with feelings 
and weaknesses — overcome by the vexation, kindling 
into the wrath, carried away by the tenderness, of the 
moment He reads his scholar's heart, takes him by 
the hand in danger, carries him in his arms and in 
his bosom, "like a son more than a companion," 
rebukes his unworthy curiosity, kisses him when he 
shows a noble spirit, asks pardon for his own mis- 
takes. Never were the kind yet severe ways of a 
1 Ii^. 1. 
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master, or the disciple's diffidence and open-hearted- 
nesB, drawn with greater force, or lesa e9'<^t ; and he 
seemB to have been reflecting on his own affection to 
Vii^, when he makes Statiua foi^t that they were 
both but shades : — 

Or puoi la quantitat« 
Comprender dell' amor ch' a te mi Kalda, 
Quando ditmenlo la ncttra vanilate 
Trattando V ombre eame com mlda. — Purg. 21.^ 

And so with the poet's second guide. The great 
idea which Beatrice figures, though always present, is 
seldom rendered artificially prominent, and is often 
entirely hidden beneath the rush of real recollections, 
and the creations of dramatic power. Abstractions 
venture and trust themselves among realities, and for 
the time are foi^tten. A name, a real person, a 
historic p^s^e, a lament or denunciation, a tr^edy 
of actual life, a legend of classic times, the fortunes of 
friends — the story of Francesca or Ugolino, the fate 
of Buonconte's corpse, the apology of Pier dello Vigne, 
the epitaph of Madonna Pia, Ulysses's western voyage, 
the march of Roman history — appear and absorb for 
themselves all interest : or else it is a philosophical 

1 _See now how brightly beaming 
Towards thee the fire of mj aSection Bprings, 
When I forget our aitj essence, deeming 
Of empty shadows, as substantial things. — Wkiqht. 
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speculation, or a theory of morality, or a caae of con- 
BcioDce — not indeed alien from the main aubject, yet 
independent of the allegory, and not translatable 
into any new meaning — Btanding on their ovn ground, 
worked out each according to its own law ; but they 
do not disturb the main course of the poet'e thonght, 
who grasps and paints each detail of human life in its 
own peculiarity, while he sees in each a significance 
and interest beyond iteelf . He does not stop in each 
case to tell us BO, but he makes it felt The tale 
ends, the individual disappears, and the great allegory 
resumes its course. It is like one of those great 
musical compositions which alone seem capable of 
adequately expressing, in a limited time, a course of 
unfolding and change, in an idea, a career, a life, a 
society — where one great thought predominates, 
recurs, gives colour and meaning, and forms the unity 
of the whole, yet passes through many shades and 
transitions ; is at one time definite, at another sug- 
gestive and mysterious; incorporating and giving 
free place and play to airs and melodies even of an 
alien cast; striking off abruptly from its expected 
road, but without ever losing itself, without breaking 
its true continuity, or failing of its completeness. 
' This then seems to us the end and purpose of the 
Commedia ; — to produce on the mind a sense of the 
judgments of God, analogous to that produced by 
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Scripture itself. They are presented to us in the 
Bible in shapes which address themselves primarily 
to the heart and conscience, and seek not carefully to 
explain themselves. They are likened to the "great 
deep," to the " strong mountains " — vast and awful, 
bat abrupt and incomplete, as the huge, broken, 
rugged piles and chains of mountains. And we see 
them through cloud and mist, in shapes only approxi- 
mating to the true ones. Still they impress us deeply 
aud truly, often the more deeply because uncon- 
sciously. A character, an event, a word, isolated and 
unexplained, stamps its meaning ineffaceably, though 
ever a matter of question and wonder; it may be 
dark to the intellect, yet the conscience understands 
it, often but too well In such suggestive ways is 
the Bivine government for the most part put before us 
in the Bible^ways which do not satisfy the under- "■ 
standing, but which fill us with a sense of reality. ( 
And it seems to have been by meditating on them, 
which he certainly did, much and thoughtfully — and 
on the infinite variety of similar ways in which the 
strongest impressions are conveyed to us in ordinary 
life, by means short of clear and distinct explanation 
— by looks, by images, by sounds, by motions, by 
remote allusion and broken words, that Dante was led 
to choose so new and remarkable a mode of con- 
veying to his countrymen his thoughts and feelings 
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and presentiments about the mystery of God'a coonBel. 
The Bible teaches lu by means of real history, traced 
so far as ia necessary along its real course. The poet 
expresses his view of the world also in real history, 
but carried on into figure. 

The poetry with which the Christian Church had 
been instinct from the beginnii^, converges and is 
gathered up in the Commedia. The faith had early 
shown its poetical aspect. It is superfluous to dwell 
on this, for it is the charge against ancient teaching 
that it was too large and imaginative. It soon b^an 

■ to try rude essays in sculpture and mosaic : expressed 
its feeling of nature in verse and prose, rudely also, 
but often with originality and force ; and opened a 
new vein of poetry in the thoi^hta, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of regenerate man. Modem poetry must go 
back, for many of its deepest and most powerful 

. sources, to the writings of the Fathers, and their 
followers of the School. The Church further had a 
poetry of its own, besides the poetry of literature ; 
it had the poetry of devotion — the Psalter chanted 
daUy, in a new language and a new meaning ; and 
that wonderful body of hymns, to which age after age 
had contributed its ofTering, from the Ambroaian 
hymns to the Vetii^ Sancte ^irittis of a king of 
France, the Pange lingua of Thomas Aquinas, the 
Dies iras, and Staiai Mater, of the two Franciscan 
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brethren, Thomas of Celano, and Jacopone.* The 
elements and fragmenta of poetry were everywhere 
in the Church — in her ideas of life, in her nilea and 
institutions for passing through it^ in her preparation 
for death, in her ofBces, ceremonial, celebrations, 
usages, her consecration of domestic, literary, com- 
mercial, civic, military, political life, the meanings and 
ends she had given them, the religious seriousness 
with which the forms of each were dignified — in her 
doctrine, and her dogmatic system — ^her dependence 
on the unseen world — her Bible. From each and all 
of these, and from that public feeling which, if it 
expressed itself but abruptly and incoherently, was 
quite alive to the poetry which aiirrouuded it, the 
poet received due impressions of greatness and 
beauty, of joy and dread. Then the poetry of 
Christian religion and Christian temper, hitherto dis- 
persed, or manifested in act only, found its full and 
distinct utterance, not unworthy to rank in grandenr, 
in music, in sustained strength, with the last noble 
voices from expiring Heatheniam. 

But a long interval had passed since then. The 
Cmnmedia first disclosed to Christian and modem 
Europe that it was to hare a literature of its own, 
great and admirable, though in its own language and 
embodying its own ideas. "It was aa if, at some of 
' IreDch, ScKred Latin Poetry, 1849. 
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the ancient games, a Htranger had appeared upon the 
plain, and thrown his quoit among the marks of 
former oasts, which tradition had ascribed to the 
demi-gods."' We are bo accustomed to the excellent 
and varied literature of modem times, so original, so 
perfect in form and rich in thought, so expressive of 
all our sentiments, meeting so completely our wants, 
fulfilling our ideas, that we can scarcely imagine the 
time when this condition was new — when society was 
beholden to a foreign language for the exponents of 
its highest thoi^hts and feelings. But so it was 
when Daute wrote. The great poets, historians, phUo- 
sophers of his day, the last great works of intellect, 
belonged to old Borne and the Latin language. So 
wonderful and prolonged was the foscination of 
Eome. Men still lived under its influence ; believed 
that the Latin language was the perfect and per- 
manent instrument of thought in its highest forms, 
the only expression of refinement and civilisation ; 
and had not conceived the hope that their own 
dialects could ever rise to such heights of dignity and 
power. Latin, which had enchased and preserved 
such precious remains of ancient wisdom, was now 
shackling the living mind in its efi^orts. Men 
imagined that they were still using it naturally on 
all high themes and solemn business; but though 
' Hallam's Middle Agea, e. ii. toI. iii. p, BBS. 
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they us«d it with facihty, it was no longer natural ; 
it had loet the elasticity of life, and had become in 
their hands a stiffened and distorted, though still 
powerful, inatrnnient. The very use of the word 
laUno in the writers of this period, to express what 
is clear and philosophical in language,^ while it shows 
their deep reverence for it, shows how Latin civilisa- 
tion was no longer their own, how it had insensibly 
become an external and foreign element. But they 
found it very hard to resign their claim to a share 
in its Tories ; with nothing of their own to match 
against it, they still delighted to speak of it as 
"our language," or its writers as "our poeta," "onr 
historians."' 

The spell was indeed beginning to break. Guido 
Cavalcanti, Dante's strange, stern, speculative friend, 
who is one of the fathers of the Italian language, is 
characterised in the Gommedia^ by his scornful dislike 
of Latin, even in the mouth of VirgU. Yet Dante 
himself, the great aesertor, by argument and example, 
of the powers of the Vulgar tongue, once dared not 
to think that the Vulgar tongue could be other to 
the Latin, than as a subject to his sovereign. He 

' Parad. S, 12, 17. ConvU. p. 108. " A pib LalinamaUe 
vedere la Mot^nza letterale." 
' Vide the De Mcmarchia. 
' Inf. 10, and coiDpare tlie fit. N. p. 33*, ed. Friticelli. 
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waa bolder when he wrote De Vuigiwi Eloquw ,- but in 
the earlier Oonvito, while pleading eameetlf for the 
beauty of the Italian, he yields with reverence the 
first place to the Latin — for nobleneas, because the 
Latin is permanent, and the Vulgar subject to fluctua- 
tion and corruption; for power, because the Latm 
can express conceptions to which the Vulgar is 
unequal; for beauty, because the structure of the 
Latin is a masterly arrangement of scientific art, and 
the beauty of the Vulgar depends on mere use.* The 
very title of hia poem, the Comm^ia, contains in it a 
homage to the lofty claims of the Latin. It is called 
a Comedy, and not Tragedy, he says, after a marvel- 
lona account of the essence and etymology of the two, 
first, because it begins sadly, and ends joyfully ; and 
next, because of its language, that humble speech of 
ordinary life, " in which even women converse."* 

' Ctinvilo, i. 6. 
■ Ep. ad Ean Grand. § 9, — t, ounoua specimen of the learning 
of the time : " Sciendum eat, qaod Covuedia dicitnr a ku/"), villa 
et aSji, qnod eit canlus, unde Comadia quasi villaTait cantua. 
Et est Cvauedia genua cpwddam potticas narraiUmU, ab omnibus 
aliiB diCTerens. DiCTeit ergo a Tragoedia in materia per hoc, 
qnod Tragcedia in principio eet admirabilia et qnieta, in fine 
fcetida et bonibilie ; et didtur propter hoc a rpayat, i.e. hitew, 
et u!ti, i^uasi anitua hircinus, i. t. fcetidua ad modnm bird, nt 
patet per Senocam in buih tragfediis. Comadia vero incboat 
asperitatem alicnjus rei, aed ejue materia proapere terminator, 
ut patet per TcreDtiom in BuiaC(nn<«£iu, . . . Similiter diETemnt 
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He honoured l^e Latin, but his love was for the 
Italian. He was its champion and indignant defender 
against the depreciation of ignorance and fashion. 
Confident of its povrer and jealous of its beaaty , he 
pours forth his fierce ecom on the blind stupidity, 
the affectation, the vainglory, the envy, and above 
all, the cowardice of Italians who held lightly their 
mother tongue. "Many," he says, after enumerating 
the other offenders, "from this pusillanimity and 
cowardic« disparage their own language, and exalt 
that of others ; and of this sort are those hateful 

in modo loqnendi ; elute et eablime Tragcedia, Comcedia vero 
remiase et hnmiliter sicut yult Horat. in Poet . . . Et per 
lioc pat«t, quod Comtedia diciter piEessna opiia. Nam d ad 
materiam Tsapiciamas, a princjpio horribilia et fiBtida est, quia 
Ir^amiiS: in fine proepera, de aid crabilis et grata, quiaAirodiAw. 
3i aii modom loquendi, remissua aat modua et hamilis, qnia 
locntio Yulgaria, in qua et mulierculEe commnnicant, Et sic 
patet quia GoTiuedia dicitni." Cf. de Tulg. Eloq. 2, 4, Farad. 
30, He calls the ^ueid, "V alia Tragedia," iV- 20, 113. 
CoiTipare also Boecaccio'a eiplanatioQ of his mothet'a dream of 
\hepfaeodc. Dsute, he says, is like the Peacock, among other 
reasons, "because the peacock has coarse feet, and a quiet gait;" 
and " the vulgar language, on which the drnimedia supports 
itself, ia coarse in comparison vith the high and masterly 
liteiary atyle which every other poet uses, though it be mora 
beautiful than others, being in conformity with modern minds. 
The quiet gait signifies the humility of the style, which is 
necessarily leqnired in Cimtmedia, as those know who under- 
stand what is meant by Cummtdia." 
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dastards of Italy — ahbomijiewli eattivi if Italia — who 
think vilely of that precious language ; which, if it is 
vile in anything, is vile only so far as it sounds in 
the prostituted mouth of these adulterers."^ He 
noted and compared its various dialecta ; he asswied 
its capabilities not only in verse, but in expressive, 
flexible, and majestic prose. And to the deliberate 
admiration of the critic and the man, were added the 
homely but dear associations, which no languid can 
share with that of early days. Italian had been the 
language of his parents — " Quesfo mio Vdgare fu U am- 
giuffttitore delH mUi generanti, che am esso parlavano " 
— and further, it was this modem language, "gwsio 
mio Volgare," which opened to him the way of know- 
ledge, which had introduced him to Latin, and the 
sciences which it contained. It was his benefactor 
and guide — he personifies it — and his boyish friend- 
ship had grown stronger and more intimate by mutual 
good offices. " There has also been between us the 
goodwill of intercourse ; for from the beginning of my 
life I have had with it kindness and conversation, and 
have used it, deliberating, interpreting, and question- 
ing ; so that, if friendship grows with use, it is evident 
how it must have grown in me."* 

From this language he exacted a hard trial, — a 
work which should rank with the ancient works. 

' Convito, i 11. " Convilo, L 18. 
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Kone Buch had appeared ; none had even advanced 
Bnch a pretension. Not that it was a time dead to 
literature or literaty ambition. Poets and historians 
had Tvritteu, and were writing in Italian. The same 
year of jubilee which fixed itself so deeply in Dante's 
mind, and became the epoch of hia vision — the same 
scene of Koman greatness in its decay, which after- 
wards snggeated to Gibbon the Decline and Fall, 
prompted, in the father of Italian histoiy, the desire 
to follow in the stepa of Sallust and Livy, and prepare 
the way for Machiarelli and Ouicciardini, Davila, 
and Fia Paolo.^ Poetry had been cultivated in the 

' G. Tillani was at Rome in the year of jaliilea 1300, and 
describes the great concoane and order of the pilgrims, whom 
ho reokonj) at 200,000, in the course of the year, "And I," he 
proceeds, "finding myeelf in that blesaed pilgrimage in the 
boly city of Rome, seeing the great and ancient things of the 
same, and reading the histories of the great deeds of the Romans, 
written by Virgil, and by Sallust, and Lnean, and Titus LiTine, 
and Valerius and Panlns Orosius and other mastets of histories, 
irho wrote as well of the smaller matters as of the greater, con- 
cerning the exploits and deeds of the Romans ; and further, of 
the strange things of the whole world, for memory and example's 
sake to those who should come after*-I, too, took their style 
and fashion, albeit that, as their scholar, I be not worthy to 
eiecnte nich a work. Bat, considering that our city of Floteuce, 
the daughter and creation of Rome, was in its rising, and on 
the eve of achieving great things, as Rome was in its decline, 
it seemed to me convenient to bring into this volume and new 
cbronicle all the deeds and beginnings of the city of Florence, 
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Koman )angtiagea of the West — in Aqnitaine and 
Provence, especially — for more than two centuries; 
and lately, vitli spirit and success, in Italian. Names 
had become popular, reputations had risen and 
waned, verses circulated and were criticised, and eren 
descended from the high and refined circles to the 
workshop. A story is told of Dante's indignation, 
when he heard the canzoni which had charmed the 
Florentine ladies mangled by the rude enthusiasm of 
a blacksmith at his foi^e.' Literature was a growing 
fashion ; but it was humble in its aspiratioiu and 
efforts. Men wrote like children, surprised and 
pleased with their success ; yet allowing themselves 
in mere amusement, because conscious of weakness 
which they could not cure. 

Dante, by the Dwina ComTnedia, was the restorer 
of seriousness in literature. He was so by the 
m^nitude and pretensions of his work, and hy the 
earnestness of its spirit. He first broke throv^h the 

BO (ar as I have been abla to gather and recover them ; and for 
the future, to follow at large the doings of the FloreDtinea, and 
the other notable thinga of the world briefly, as long aa it may 
be Ood'a pleaanre ; nnder which hope, rather by hia grace than 
by, my poor science, I entered on this enterprise : and so, in 
the year 1300, being returned from Borne, 1 begati to compile 
this book, in reverence towards Ood and St John, and com- 
meodation of owflty of Florence."— 0. Fill. viiL 38. 
1 SaaAtUi, Nov. Hi. 
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preacriptioD which had confined great works to the 
Latin, and the faithless prejudices which, in the 
language of society, could see powers fitted for no 
higher task than that of expressing, in curiously 
diversified forms, its most ordinary feelings. But he 
did much more. Literature was going astray in its 
tone, whUe growing in importance; the Commedia 
checked it. The Provenfal and Italian poetry was, 
with the exception of some pieces of political satire, 
almost exclusively amatory, in the most fantastic and 
affected fashion. In expression, it had not even the 
merit of being natural ; in purpose it was trifling ; in 
the Spirit which it encouraged, it was something 
worse. Bouhtless it brought a degree of refinement 
with it, but it was refinement purchased at a high 
price, by intellectual distortion, and moral insensi- 
bility. But this was not all. The brilliant age of 
Frederick II., for such it was, was deeply mined by 
religious unbelief. However strange this charge first 
sounds against the thirteenth century, no one can 
look at all closely into its history, at least in Italy, 
without seeing that the idea of infidelity — not heresy, \| 
but infidelity — was quite a familiar one; and that 
side by side with the theology of Aquinas and Bona- 
ventura, there was working among those who in- 
fluenced fashion and opinion, among the great men, 
and the men to whom learning was a profession, a 
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Bpirit of scepticism and irteligion almost monstrous 
for its time, which found its countenance in Frederick's 
refined and enlightened court. The genius of the 
great doctors might have kept in safety the Latin 
Schools, but not the &ee and home thoughts which 
found utterance in the language of the people, if the 
solemn beauty of the Italian Commedia had dot 
seized on all minds. It would have been an evil 
thing for ItaUan, perhaps for European literature, if 
the siren tales of the Decameron, had been the first to 
occupy the ear with the charms of a new lai^^uage. 

Dante has had bard measure, and from some who 
are most beholden to him. I^o one in his d&y served 
the Church more highly than be whose faitb and 
genius secured on her side the first great burst of 
imagination and feeling, the first perfect accents of 
modem speech. The first-fruits of the new literature 
were consecrated and offered up. There was no 
necessity, or even probability in Italy in the fonr- 
teenth century that it should be so, as there m^ht . 
perhaps have been earlier. It was the poet's free 
act — free in one, for whom nature and heathen 
learning had strong temptations — that religion was 
the lesson and infiuencfl of the great popular work 
of the time. That which he held up before men's 
awakened and captivated minds, was the verity of 
God's moral government. To rouse them to a sense 
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of the myetery of their state ; to startle their common- 
place notions of sin into an imagination of its variety, 
ita magnitude, and its infinite shapes and degrees ; to 
open their eyes to the heauty of the Christian temper, 
both as suffering and as consummated ; to teach them 
at once the faithfulness and awful freeness of God's 
grace ; to help the dull and lagging soul to conceive 
the possibility, in its own case, of rising step by step 
in joy without an end — of a felicity not unimaginable 
by man, though of another order from the highest 
perfection of earth; — thia is the poet's end. Nor 
woe it only vague religious feelings which he wished 
to excite. He brought within the circle of common 
thought, and translated into the language of the 
multitude, what the Schools had done to throw light 
on the deep questions of human existence, which all , 
ai« fain to muse upon, though none can solve. He 
who had opened so much of men's hearts to them- 
selves, opened to them also that secret sympathy 
which exists between them and the great mysteries of 
the Christian doctrine.^ He did the work, in his day, 
of a great preacher. Yet he has been both claimed 
and condemned, as a disturber of the Church's faith. 
He certainly did not spare the Church's rulers 
He thought they were betraying the most sacred of 
all trusts ; and if history is at all to be rehed on, he 
' -yide Ozanam, 
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had some gronnds for thinking ao. But it is confus- 
ing the feelings of the Middle Agee with our own, to 
convert every fierce attack on the Popes into an 
anticipation of Luther. Strong laugut^e of this sort 
was far too commonplace to be bo significant No 
age is blind to practical abuses, or silent on them ; 
and when the Middle Ages complained, tliey did so 
with a full-voiced and clamorous rhetoric, which 
greedily seized on every topic of vilification within its 
reach. It was far less singular, and far less bold, to 
criticise ecclesiastical authorities, than is often sup- 
posed ; but it by no means implied unsettled faith, or 
a revolutionary design. In Dante's case, if words 
have any meaning — not words of deliberate qualifica^ 
tlon, but his unpremeditated and incidental expres- 
sions — lus faith in the Divine mission and spiritual 
powers of the Popes was as strong as his abhorrence 
of their degeneracy, and desire to see it corrected by 
a power which they would respect — that of the 
temporal sword. It would be to mistake altogether 
his character, to im^ne of him, either as a fault or 
as an excellence, that he was a doubter. It might as 
well be supposed of Aquinas. 

No one ever acknowledged with greater serious- 
i"!ss, as a fact in his position in the world, the agree- 

ent in faith amoi^ those with whom he was bom. 

o one ever inclined with more simplicity and 
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) before that long commuiiioii and consent 
in feeling and porpoee, the "pul^iaa senau" of the 
Christian Church. He did feel difficulties ; but the 
excitement of lingering on them waa not among his 
enjoyments. That was the lot of the heathen ; Virgil, 
made wise hy death, counsels him not to desire It : 

" Matto b chi apera, che nostra lagione 
Posaa tcascorrfflt la "nfinita via 
Che tiene una eustanzia in tte Persone. 

State coDtenti, unuuia gente, al gvia ; 
Che Be potuto aveste Tcder tutto, 
Mealier Don era part^trir Maria : 

E disiar vedeste ^enza fnitto 

Tai, che earehbe lor diaio qaetato, 
Ch' eternaraente fe dato lor per Intto ; 

r dico d' Aristotile e di Fiato, 

E di molti altri :" — e i^ni chinb la fronte, 

E piii non diese, e rimase turbato. — Pitrg. c. 3.^ 

' " Insensata he, who thinks with mortal ken 
To pierce Inflnitnde, which doth enfold 
Throe Periong in oae Substance. Seek not then, 

morlAl race, for reasons — bat believe, 
And be cootented ; for had all been seen, 
No need there was for Hary to conceive. 

Men have je known, who thus desired In vain ; 
And whose desirea, that might at rest have been, 
Now constitate a source of endless pain ; 

Plato, the Stagirite ; and many more, 
1 here allnde to ;"— then his head he bent, 
Waa silent, aod a troubled aspect wore. — Wbiout. 
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The Chriatian poet felt tliat it was greater to 
believe and to act In the darkness of the world 
one bright light appeared, and he followed it. Pro- 
vidence had assigned him his portion of truth, his 
portion of daily bread ; if to us it appears blended 
with human elements, it is perfectly dear that he was 
in no position to sift them. To choose was no trial 
of bis. To examine and seek, where it was impos- 
sible to find, would have been folly. The authority 
from which he started had not yet been seriously 
questioned ; there were no palpable signs of doubt- 
fulness on the system which was to him the repre- 
sentative of God's will ; and he sought for none. 
It came to him claiming his allegiance by custom, 
by universality, by its completeness as a whole, and 
satisfying his intellect and his sympathies in detail. 
And he gave his allegiance — reasonably, because 
there was nothing to hope for in doubting — 
wisely, because he gave it loyally and from his 
heart. 

And he had his reward — the reward of him who 
throws himself with frankness and earnestness into a 
system ; who is not afraid or suspicious of it ; who is 
not unfaithful to it. He gained not merely power — 
he gained that freedom and largeness of mind which 
the suspicious or the unfaithful miss. His loyalty to 
the Church was no cramping or blinding service ; it 
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left to it8 full play that fresh and original mind, left 
it to range &t will in all histoiy and all nature for the 
traces of Et«mal wisdom, left it to please itself with 
all beauty, and pay its homage to all excellence. 
For upon all wisdom, beauty, and excellence, the 
Church had. taught him to see, in various and duly 
distinguished degrees, the seal of the one Creator. 
She imparts to the poem, to its form and progresaiye 
development, her own solemnity, her awe, her calm, 
her serenity and joy ; it follows her sacred seasons 
and hours ; repeats her appointed words of benedic- 
tion and praise ; moulds itself on her belief, her ex- 
pectations, and forecastings.^ Her intimations, more 
or less distinct, dogma or tradition or vague hint, 
guide tlie poet's imagination through the land where 
all eyes are open. The journey begins under the 
Easter moon of the year of jubilee, on the evening of 
Good Friday ; the days of her mourning be spends in 
the regions of woe, where none dares to pronounce 
the name of the Redeemer, and he issues forth to 
"behold again the stars," to learn how to die to sin 
and rise to righteousness, very early in the morning, 
as it begins to dawn, on the day of the Resurrection. 
The whole arrangement of the Purgaiario is drawn 
from Church usages. It is a picture of men suffering 
in calm and holy hope the sharp discipline of repent- 
' 9«e an article in the Bril. Critic No. 86, p. 120. 
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ance, amid the prayers, the melodies, the consoling 
images and thoughts, the orderly ritual, the houn of 
devotion, the sacraments of the Church militant. 
When he ascends in his hardiest flight, and images 
the joys of the perfect and the vidon of God, his - 
abundant fancy confines itself strictly to the hmits 
sanctioned by her famous teachers — ventures into no 
new sphere, hazards no anticipations in which they 
have not preceded it, and is content with adding to 
the poetry which it elicits from their ideas, a beauty 
which it is able to conceive apart altogether &om 
bodily form — the beauty, infinite in its variety, of the 
expression of the human eye and smile — the beauty 
of light, of sound, of motion. And when his song 
mounts to its last strain of triumph, and the poet's 
thought, imagination, and feeling of beauty, tasked to 
the utmost, nor failing under the weight of glory 
which they have to express, breathe themselves forth 
in words, higher than which no poetry has ever risen, 
and represent, in images transcending sense, and 
baffling it, yet missing not one of those deep and 
transporting sympathies which they were to touch, 
the Bight, eye to eye, of the Creator by the creature 
— he beholds the gathering together, in the presence 
of God, of " all that from our earth has to the akiea 
returned," and of the coantless orders of their thrones 
mirrored in His light — 
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Quanto 6 '1 convento delle biauche stole — ' 
under a figure already taken into the ceremonial of 
the Church — the mystic Eoae, whose expanding 
leaves image forth the joy of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
both triumphant and militant.^ 

I Behold 
How great the gathering dF the whit«-Btoled throng. 
> See the form of beoedicldoD of the " Bo8fL d'oro." Eiluum 
Ecdaia Soto. I/ihri Tres. fol. xzxv. Venet 1513. Form of 
giTicg : " Aocipe roeam de msnibna nostris. ... per qaam 
dedgnatoT gandium utriusqne Hienisalem triumphautis scilicet 
et mjlitantia ecclesue, per qnam omnibus Chriati ndslibaa maui- 
feetator floe ipse pretiosisaiinua qai eat gaadium et corona 
ium." He alludes to it in the Conoito, iv, 29, . 
isplendor di Dio, per on' io vidi 
L' alto trioufo del regno verac^ 
Dammi Tirtil a dir cam' io la vidL 
Lame 6 lasaii, che viaibile face 
Lo creatora a quella creatura, 
Che solo in lui vedere ha la ma pace ; 
E si distende iu circular iiguia 
In tanto, chs la ana circonfereaza 
Sarebbe al Sol troppo larga cintura. 

E come clivo in acqna di suo imo 
Si apecchia quasi per vederai adomo, 
Quanto 4 nel yerde e no' fioretti opimo j 

Si sopiaataudo al Inms intomo intomo 
Yidi apecchiarei in piii di mille soglie, 
Quauto di nci lassil fatto lia ritomo. 
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But this uiUTersal reference to the religioiiB ideas 
of the Church is bo natural, bo uoaSected, that it 
leaves him at full Hberty in other orders of thought. 
He can afford not to he conventional — he can afford 

E ae r infimo grado in ae raccoglio 
Si gnnde lame, quant' & Is larghezza 
Di qaesU road nell' estreme foglie t 



Nel g^allo della rosa sempitema, 

Che ri dijata, rigrada, e radole 

Odor di lode a1 Sol, che aempre verna, 
Qaal' i colui, che tace e dicsr Tuole, 

Mi trasse Beatrice, e disse ; mira 
Quanto h '1 convento della bianche stole 1 

Vadi nostra Citti quanto eUa gira I 

Vedi li uostri acanni si ripieni, 

Che poca gente oiaai ci si disira. 

In forma danque di Candida rosa 

Mi ei mostrava la milizia santa, 

Che nel sno aangue Criato foeo sposa.— Ponui 30, 31. 
aplendour of the Godhead, hy whose aid 

I gaw the triumph of that kingdom true. 

Give me the power to tell what I anrveyed. 
A light there is above, nhich plainly shows 

The Great Creator to the creatore, who 

Id seeing Him alone can find reposa 
And in a circle spreads to such degree, 

That for the aun would its circumference 

A girdle of too great dimensions be : — 
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to be compiehensive and genuine. It has been re- 
marked how, in a poem where there would seem to 
be a fitting place for them, tlie ecclesiastical legends 
of the Middle Agea are almost entirely absent. The 
sainted spirits of the Paradiso are not exclusively or 
chiefly the Saints of popular devotion. After the 
Saints of the Bible, the holy women, the three great 

And aa a cliff looks down upon the bed 
Of some clear stream, to see how richly crowned. 
With Qowers and foliage is its lofty head ; 

So, all from earth who hither e'er returned, 
9eat«d on more than thonutnd thronea aroand, 
Within the Eternal Light themselves discerned. 

And if the vei^ lowest step receive* 

A light so great, how wooderfnl most be 
The Boss expanded in its utmost leaves 1 

Within the yellow of the Bose eternal 
Which spreads its leaves, all redolent of praise, 
Unto the sun whose heans are ever vema), 

Lihe one who her desire to speak suppresses, 
He Beatrice drew with her ; as aha cried, 

" See the vast number of these snow-whit* dresses. 

See how extensive ia our city ; — see 
Our benches are so nearly occupied. 
That few new comers may admitted be." 

In semblance like unto the whitest rose 
That sacred band I saw enthroned above. 
Which for His Spouse in death our Savionr chose. — 
Wrioht. 
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Apoetles, the Virgin mother, they are either names 
personally dear to the poet himself, friends whom be 
had lored, and teachers to whom he owed wisdom-r- 
or great men of masculine energy in thought or 
action, in their varions lines "compensations and 
antagonists of the world's evils" — Juadnian and 
Gonstantine, and Charlem^ne — the founders of the 
Orders, Augustine, Benedict, and Bernard, Francis 
and Dominic — the great doctors of the Schools, 
Thomas Aquinas and Bonaventura, whom the Church 
had not yet canonised. And with them are joined — 
and that with a, full consciousness of the line which 
theology draws between the dispensations of nature 
and grace — some rare types of virtue among the 
heathen. Cato is admitted to the outskirts of 
Purgatory ; Trajan, and the righteous king of Virgil's 
poem, to the heaven of the just.^ 

■ CM erederebbe giii Del tnondo ertaute, . 

Che Rifin Trojano * in qnesto toado 

Fosse la quinta delle lud sante I 
Ora cooosce assai di qnel, ehe 1 mondo 

Yeder non pub della divina grazia ; 

Benchi sna vUta non diaoama il fondo. — Parad. c. 20. 
Who, in this erring world of taxa below. 

Would think the Trojan Biphens e'er conld be 

The fifth efTdlgence of this holy bow ! 

' Rhipena jtutissiroiu nnna 
Qui fnit in Tencris, ol 
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Without confusion or disturbance to the religious 
character of his train of thought, he is able freely to 
Bubordinate to it the lesBons and the great recollec- 
tions of the Gientile times. He contemplates them 
with the veil drawn off from them — as now known to 
form but one whole with the history of the Bible and 
the Church, in ^e design of Providence. He pre 
sents them in their own colours, as drawn by their 
own writers — he only adds what Christianity seems 
to show to be their event Under the conviction, 
that the light of the Heathen was a real guide from 
above, calling for vengeance in proportion to unfaith- 
fulneBa, or outrage done to it — " He that nurtureth 
the heathen, it is He that teacheth tuitn knowledge 
— shall not He prniish)" — the great criminals of 
profane history are mingled with sinners against 
God's revealed will — and that, with equal dramatic 
power, with equal feeling of the greatness of their 
loss. The story of the voyage of Ulysses is told with 
as much vivid power and pathetic interest as the 
tales of the day.' He honours unfeignedly the old 
heathen's brave disdain of ease ; that spirit, even to 
old Ag6, eager, fresh, adventurous, and inquisitive. 

Fnll well discerns he now the heavenly Once, 
Which mortals, blindly groping, cannot see. 
Although nnahle all its depth to trace. — WitiaaT. 
1 In/, c 28. 
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His faith alloved him to admire all that was beanti- 
ful and excellent among the heathen, without forget- 
ting that it fell short of what the new gift of the 
Gospel can alone impart. He saw in it proof that 
God had nevOT left His will and law without their 
witness among men. Virtue was virtue etill, though 
imperfect^ and miconsecrated — generosity, largeness 
of soul, truth, condescension, justice, were never 
unworthy of the reverence of Christians. Hence he 
uses without fear or scruple the classic element. 
The examples which recall to the minds of the peni- 
tents, by sounds and sights, in the different teiraces 
of Purgatory, their sin and the grace they have to 
attain to, come indiscriminately from poetry and 
Scripture. The sculptured pavement^ to which the 
proud are obliged ever to bow down their eyes, shows 
at once the humility of St. Mary and of the Psalmist, 
and the condescension of Trajan ; and elsewhere the 
pride of Nimrod and Sennacherib, of Niobe, and 
Cyrus. The envious hear the passing voices of 
courtesy &om saints and heroes, and the bursting 
cry, like crashing thunder, of repentant jealousy from 
Cain and Aglaurus ; the avaricious, to keep up the 
memory of their fault, celebrate by day the poverty 
of Fabricius and the liberality of St Nicolas, and 
execrate by night the greediness of Pygmalion and 
Midas, of Achan, Heliodorus, and Crassus. 
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Dante's all-surveying, all-embracing mind, was 
worthy to open the grand prooeaaion ol modem 
poetB. He had chosen his subject in a region remote 
from popular thought — too awful for it, too abstniae. 
He had accepted ^nkly the dogmatic limits of the 
Church, and thrown himself with even enthusiastic 
faith into her reasonings, at once so bold and so 
wndouhting — her spirit of certainty, and her deep 
contemplations on the unseen and infinite. And in 
literature, he had taken as guides and models, above 
all criticism and all appeal, the classical writers. But 
with his mind full of the deep and intricate questions 
of metaphysics and theology, and his poetical taste 
always owning allegiance to Virgil, Ovid, and Statius 
— keen and subtle as a Schoolman — aa much an 
idolater of old heathen art and grandeur as the men of 
Uie Benaissance — his eye is yet as open to the delicacies 
of character, to the vai-iety of external nature, to the 
wonders of the physical world — his interest in them 
as diversified and fresh, his impressions a^ sharp 
and distinct, his rendering of them as free and true 
and forcible, as little weakened or confused by imita- 
tion or by conventional words, his language as elastic, 
and as completely under his command, his choice of 
poetic materials as unrestricted and original, as if he 
had been bom in days which claim as their own such 
freedom, and such keen discriminative sense of what 
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is real, in feeling and image ; — as if lie had never felt 
the attractions of a crabbed problem of scholastic 
Ic^c, or bowed before the mellow grace of the Latins. 
It may be said, indeed, that the time was not yet 
come when the classics could be really miderBtood 
and appreciated ; and this ie true, perhaps fortunate. 
But admiring them with a kind of devotion, and 
showing not seldom that he htid caught their spirit, 
he never aitempts to copy them. His poetry in form 
and material is all his own. He asserted the poet's 
claim to borrow from all science, and from every 
phase of nature, the associations and images which he 
wants ; and he showed that those images and associa- 
tions did not lose their poetry by being expressed 
with the most literal reality. 

But let no reader of fastidious taste disturb his 
temper by the study of Dante. Dante certainly 
opened that path of freedom and poetic conquest, in 
which the greatest efforts of modern poetry have 
followed him— opened it with a magnificence and 
power which have never been surpassed. But the 
greatest are but pioneers ; they must be content to 
leave to a posterity, which knows more, if it cannot 
do as much, a keen and even growing sense of tbeir 
defects The Comimedia is open to all the attacks 
that can be made on grotesqueness and extravagance. 
This is partly uwing, doubtless, to the time, in itself 
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quaint, quainter to us, b^ being remote and ill-under- 
stood ; but even then, weaker and less daring writers 
than Dante do not equally offend or astonish us. So 
that an image or an expresrion will render forcibly a 
thought, there is no strangeness which checks him. 
Barbarous words are introduced, to express the cries 
of the demons or the confusion of Babel — even to 
represent the incomprehensible song of the Uessed ; ^ 
inarticulate syllables, to convey the impression of 
some natural sound — the cry of sorrowful surprise : 

Alto Boapir, ohe duolo Btrinae in hui ; — Purg. 16." 
or the noise of the cracking ice : 

Se Tahemicch 

Yi fosse BU cadnto, o Pietra-pona 

Non avria pur del orlo btto crtceh; — /Tif. 8i.^ 

oven separate letters — ^to express an image, to spell 
a name, or as used in some popular proverb.* He 
1 Farad. 7, 1-3. 
* A Bigh profonnd he drew, by brief iuteuM. 
Forced into "Oh I" 
* For Ttimberulcchi fnUiQg down below. 
Or Fietiu-paoa harled in ruin there, 
Htkd now e'en cnc^ed its margin with the blow, 
* To describe the pinched face of famine ;— 
I'arean 1' occhisje anneUa senza gemmo. 
CM nel viso degli nomini legge OUO 
Ben avria qnivi conosciiito V mau (M). — Furg. 28, 
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employs without scrapie and often with manrelloos 
force of decicription, any recollection that occurs to 
him, howerer homely, of everyday life; — the old 
tailor threading his needle with trouble {Inf. 1 6} ; — 
the cook's assistant watching over the boiling broth 
(Inf. 21); — the honied or impatient horse-groom 
using his curry-comb {Inf. 29) ; — or the common 
sights of the street or the chamber — the wet wood 
sputtering on the hearth : 

Come £ un etizzo verde che arao eia 
Ball' un de* capi, che dall' altro geme 
E cigola per vento cha va via ; — Inf. 1 3.^ 

The sockets seemed like rings witiiout the gema : 
Who readeth ' ' OMO " od man's visage, be 
Had then full plainly recognised the Mb. 
Again, 

Quells reierenza che s' indouna 
Di tutto me, pur per B a per ICE. — farad. 7. 
But with that reverential awe imbued, 
Which all the letters of her name inspire. 
N£ O si toBto mai, u6 I n BciiBse, 
Com' ei s' accese ed Bree.— 7V- !4. 
So qnickly ue'et was written 0, or 1, 
As he took fire and bnmt. — Wriciht. 
* Like to a sapling, lighted at one end. 

Which at the other hisses with the wind, 
And drops of sap doth from the outlet send : 
. go tram the broken twig, both words and blood floVd forth. 
Ibid. 
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the paper changing colour wlien about to catch fire : 

Come procede innanzi dall' ardore 
Per lo papiro aoso uu color bruno 
Che non b tiero oncora, e 1 bianco muore ; — Inf. 2b} 

the steaming of the hand when bathed, in winter : 
Fuman come man bagnata Q vemo : — 

on the ways and appearances of animals — ants meeting 

on their path : 

U ve^o d' ogui parte farsi preata 
Ciascun' ombra, e baciarsi una con una 
Secza restar, contente a breve festa : 
Coal per entro loro Bchiera bnina 
S' ammnia V ufwt con V aUra formica, 
ForBe a spiar lor via e lor fortuna ; — Pv/rg. 26.* 

the snail drawing in its horna {Inf. 25); — the hc^ 
shut out of ite sty, and trying to gore with its tusks 
(Inf. 30) J — the dogs' misery in summer {Iiif. 1 7) ; — 
the frogs jumping on to the bank before the water- 

' Like bmning paper, when there glides before 
The odfancing Same a brown and dingy shade, 
Which is not black, and jet is white no more. — Wbioht. 

' On either band I saw them haaU their meeting 
And kiss each one the otbsr — pausing not — 
Contented to enjoj bo ehort a greeting. 
Thus do the ants among their ding; band. 
Face one another — each their neighbour's lot 
Haply to scan, and how titeir fortunes stand. — Ibid. 
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snake {Inf. 9) ; — ot showing their beads above 
water: 

Come al orlo dell' acqna d' un ioeao 
Stan gli ranocchi pur col mtuo fuori, 
SI ohe cdano i piedi, e 1' altro grosso. — Inf. 22.* 

It must be s^d, that most of these images, though 
by DO means all, occur in the Inferno ; and that the 
poet means to paint sin not merely in the greatness 
of its ruin and misery, but in characters which all 
understand, of strangeness, of vileness, of despicable- 
nesB, blended with diversified and monstrous horror. 
Even be seems to despair of his power at times : 

S' io avessi le rime e a«pFe, e chiocce, 

Come si converrebbe al truto bnco, 

Sovra '1 qual pontan tutte 1' altre rocce ; 
Io piemerrei di mio concetto il soco 

Fib pienamente ; ma peich' io non 1' abbo, 

Noa senza t«ma a dicer mi conduco : 
Che non fa 'mpteea da pigliare a gabbo 

' As in a trench, froga at the water side 

Sit squatting, with their nosea laieed on liigh, 
The while their feet, and all their bulk thej hide — 

ThoB upon either hand the Binnera stood. 
But B&Tbariocia now approaching nigh, 

Quick they withdrew beneath the boiling flood. 

1 saw — and still m; heart ia thrill'd with fear — 
One spirit linger ; aa beside a ditch, 
One frog remains, the others disappear.— Wright. 
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DescnTer fondo a tutto 1' nniTerso, 

Sk da lingua, che chiami mamma, o babbo. — Inf. 32.^ 

Feeling the difference between sins, in their ele- 
ments and, as far as we see them, their baseness, he 
treats them variously. His ridicule is apportioned 
with a purpose. He passes on from the doom of the 
sins of incontinence — the Btonn, the frost and hail, 
the crushing weights — from the flaming minarets of 
the city of Dis, of the Furies and Proserpine, " Donna 
dell' etemo pianto," where the unbelievers lie, each in 
hia burning tomb — from the river of boiling blood — 
the wood with the Harpies — the waste of barren sand 
with fiery snow, where the violent are punished — to 
the Malebolge, the manifold circles of Falsehood. 
And here scorn and ridicule in various degrees, 
according to the vilenesa of the fraud, begin to pre- 
dominate, till they culminate in that grim comedy, 
with its dramatia pa-soncs and battle of devils, 

' Had I a rliyme so nigged, rough, and hoarso 
Ab woTdd become the sorrowful abyss, 
O'et wbich the rocky circles wind their course. 
Then with a mora appropriate form I might 
Endow my vast cooMptions ; wanting tbie, 
Not without fear I bring myself to write. 
For no light enterprise it is, I deem, 
To represent the lowest depth of all ; 
Nor should a childish tongue attempt the theme. 

Wrioht. 
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Dn^hignazzo, and GrafGacane, and Malacoda, where 
the peculators and sellers of justice are fished up by 
the demons from the boiling pitch, but even there 
OTeireach and cheat their tormentors, and make them 
turn their fangs on each other. The diversified 
forma of falsehood seem to tempt the poet's imagina- 
tion to cope vith its changefulness and inventions, 
as well as ite audacity. The transformations of the 
wildest dream do not daunt him. His power over 
language is nowhere more forcibly displayed than in 
those cantos, which describe the punishments of theft 
— men passing gradually into serpents, and serpents 
into men : 

Due e nessim 1' im(^;ine perversa 

Parea.— 7n/. 25.i 

And when the traitor, who murdered his own kins- 
man, was still alive, and seemed safe from the infamy 
which it was the poet's rule to bestow only on the 
dead, Dante found a way to inflict his vengeance 
without an anachronism: — Branca D'Oria's body, 
though on earth, is only animated by a fiend, and his 
spirit has long since fled to the icy prison.^ 

' All vestiga of tlie former ahape was gone ; 

TToi oaa, nor two the uiudglit]]' fttme expressed. 

Wrioht. 
' Ed egli a me : Come 'I mlo corpo rte* 

Nel moodo en, nulla edeuzia porto. 
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These are strange experiments in poetry ; their 
strangeness is exaggerated as detached passages ; but 
they are strange enough when they meet us in their 

Cotal Tontaggio ha queeta Tolommea, 

Che apesae volte 1' unirna ci cade 

Inuanzi, ch' Atropbs mossa le dee. 
E p«rchi tD pid volootier mi rade 

Le 'nvetrinte lagrime dal volto, 

Sappi, che toato ehe I' unima trade. 
Come foo' io, il corpo sno 1' & tolto 

Da UD Dimonio, che poecia il goverua, 

Mentre che '1 tempo euo tutto sia volto. 
Elk raina in A fatta cisterna ; 

E forae pare ancor lo carpo auao 

DeU' ombni, che di qiui dietro oii vema, 
Tu '1 dei saper, ae tn vieu pur ma giuao : 

Egli h aer Branca d' Oria, e aon pid aniii 

Fcigcia paasati, ch' ei fa bI racchiuso. 
Io credo, dias' io lui, che to m' ingaaiii, 

Che Branca d' Oria non mori nnqnancl«v 

E mangia, e bee, e dome, e Teste panni 
Nel foBso Bu, diss' ei, di Malebranche, 

L& dove bolle la tenace pece, 

Kon era giimto ancora Michel Zanche ; 
Che qaeati laaciA '1 diavolo in ana vece 

Nel corpo ano, e d' nn suo ptoasimano, 

Che '1 tradimento iusieme con lui fece. — Inf. 33. 
" How on the earth above, my body fares — 

That knowledge I possess not," he replied ; 
For aonls oft hither come, by vengeance driven, 

(Such privUege this Ptolomea ahares), 

Ere Atropos the fatal Btioko hath given ; 
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place in the context, as parts of a scene, where the 
mind is strung and overawed by the Eiietained power, 
with which dreariness, horror, hideous absence of 
every form of good, is kept before the imagination 
and feelings, in the fearful picture of human sin. 
But they belong to the poet's system of direct and 
forcible representation. What his inward eye sees, 
what he feels, that he means us to see and feel as he 
does ; to make us see and feel is his art Afterwards 

And tliat more gladly thou iDayeet ■wipe away ' 
The crystal tears congealed upoo my face, 
Know— soon as doth the sonl, like mine, betiiy. 

Its body by a demon is possessed, 
By whom 'tia jroveraed, till it fill the space 
On earth allotted to its course QD blest ; 

The soul descends to such a cistern here ; 
And still perhaps on earth the body 's seen 
Of the sad shade which winters in my rear, 

If lately thou cam'st hither, tbon must know, 
He is Ser Branca D'Oria whom 1 mean ; — 
For many years hath he been here below. 

Then I ; " Thon fain would'st dupe me, as I guess, 
For Branca D'Oria surely is not dead, 
But eats and drinks and sleeps and dons his dress." 
" Ere to the trench above of Malebranche, 

Where always boils the adhesire pitch," be said, 
' ' Had yet arriTed the hapless Michel Zanche, 

This D'Oria's form the deril did asanme ; 
His kinsman too — leagued in the treacherous plot. 
Shared also in his miserable doom." — Whioht. 
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wd may reflect and meditate 1 but first we must see — 
must see what he saw. Evil and deformity are in 
the world, as well as good and beauty; the eye 
cannot escape them, they are about our path, in our 
heart and memory. He has faced them without 
shrinking or dissembling, and extorted from them a 
voice of warning. In all poetry that is written for 
mere delight, in all poetry which regards but a part 
or an aspect of nature, they have no place — they 
disturb and mar ; but he had conceived a poetry of 
the whole, which would be weak or false without 
them. Yet they stand in his poem as they stand in 
nature — subordinate and relieved. If the grotesque 
is allowed to intrude itself — ^if the horrible and the 
foul, undisguised and unsoftened, mate us shudder 
and shrink, they are kept in strong chock and in due 
subjection by other poetical influences ; and the same 
power which exhibits them in their naked strength, 
renders its full grd,ce and glory to beauty — its full 
force and delicacy to the most evanescent feeling. 

Dante's eye was free and open to external nature I 
in a degree new among poets; certainly in a far \ 
greater degree than among the Latins, even including 
Lucretius, whom he probably had never read. We 
have abeady spoken of his minute notice of the 
appearance of living creatures ; but his eye was 
canght by the beautiful as well as by the grotesque. 
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Take the following beautiful picture of the bird 
looking out for dawn : 

Come Tangello intra I'amate fionde, 
Fosato al nido de' Buoi dolci nati, 
La notte, che 1e cose ci nasconde, 
Che per veder gli aspetti desiati, 
£ per trovar lo cibo, onde li pasca, 
In che i gravi labor gli aouo aggrati, 
Previene 'I tempo in su 1' aperta frasca, 
E con ardente afFetto il sole ospetta, 
Fiso guardando, pur che I'alba naaca, — Parad. 23.* 
Nothing indeed can be more true and original than 
his im^es of birds ; they are varied and very 
numerous. We have the water-birds rising in 
clamorous and changing flocka : 
Come augelli smti di riviera 

Quoii congratulando a hr pasture, 

Fanno di ee or tonda oi lunga schiera ; — Farad. 16.^ 

* E'en as the bird that resting in the neat 

Of her sweet brood, the ahelt'riug boughs among 
WhUe all things are enwrapt in night's dark vest — 

ITow eager to heboid the looks she lores, 
And to find fbod for bet impatient young 
(Whence labour grateful to a mother proves). 

Forestalls the time, high percb'd upon the spray, 
And with impaseion'd zeal the gun eipectiag. 

Anxiously waiteth (he Erst break of day. — Weight. 
' And as birds rising from a stream, whence they 

Their pastures view, ss though their joy confesaing. 
Now form a round, and now a long array. — Ibid. 
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the Tooka, beginning to move about at daybreak : 
E come pei lo natural costume, 

Le pole insieme, si cominciar del giomo 
Si muoTono a Bcaldar le fredde piume, 
Poi altre vanno via eenza ritorao, 
Altre rivolgon s& onde son mosse 
Ed altre roteando fan BOggiomo ; — Parad. 21. ' 
the morning sounds of the svallow : 
Nell' ora che comlncia i trieti lai 
La rondinella presso alia mattiuo, 
Foree a niemoria de' auoi primi guai ; — Purg. 9.^ 
the joy and delight of the nightingale's Bong (Fvrg. 
17); the lark, ailent at last, filled with its own 



Qual lodoletta, che 'a aete ai spazia. 
Prima cantando, e poi tace amienta 
DeW ultima dok&aa che la lada, ; — Parad. 20.* 

' And as with ouo accord, at break of daj. 

The rooka heatir tbemselveB, by nature taught 
To chase the dew-drops from their wings away ; 
Some flying olf, to reappear no more- 
Others repsiring to their nests again — 
Some whirling round — then settling as before.— Weight. 

" What time the swallow pours her plaintive atrain. 
Saluting the approach of morning gray, 
Thus haply mindful of her former pain.— /fruJ. 

' E'en OS the lark high soaring poors ita throat 
Awhile, then resta in silence, as thongh still 
It dwelt enamoui'd of its last sweet note. — Ibid, 
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the Sight of the etarlinga and etorks {Inf. 5, Pwg. 
24) ; the mouruful cry and long line of the cranes 
{Ivf. 5, Pwrg. 26) ; the youi^; birds trying to escape 
hora the nest {Purg. 25) ; the eagle hanging in the 
sky: 

Con V ale aperte, e a calare iatesa ; — 

the doTe, standing close to its mate, or wheeling 
round it : 

SI come qnando 1 cohwho ti pone 

Preiso al eompagno, V nno e 1' altro pande 
Qvravdo e mormormtAo V affezione ; — Farad. 26.* 

or the flock of pigeons, feeding : 

Adunati alia pastura, 
Queti, tenaa mctlTor f tuato orgoglic. — Pttrg, 2,' 

Hawking supplies its images : the falcon coming 
for its food : 

11 falcon che prima a pie si mira. 



' As when uuto hia partner's aide, the dove 
Approaches near— both foadl; circling round, 
And cooing, show the feTvour of their love ; 
So these great heirs oC iaimoTtality 
Receive each other ; while thej joyful sonnd 
The pruees of the food they sbaT« on bigh-^-WaiaHi 

' United qnietly to feel 
Avhile their cottom'd haughtiness allayed."— I^it^ 
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Indi si volge al grido, e si protende. 

Per lo disio del paeto, che li il tira ; — Purg. 19.' 

or just uiihooded, pluming itself for its flight : 

Quale falcon, ch' eace del cappello, 

Muove la testa, e con 1' ale a' applande, 

Vbglia moilrattdo, e facertdoai hello ; — Parad. 1 9.^ 

or returning without success, sullen and loath : 

Come '1 falcon ch' h Btato assai aa V ali, 
Che senza veder logoro, O nccello, 
Fa dire al falconiere ; Oirafe tu cali I 

DiKcende lasso onde si muove snello 
Per cento ruot«, e da Itmgi «t foae 
Dal Buo inaeatro, dudegnoso efello. — Inf. IT? 

It is curious to observe him taking Virgil's similes, 
and altering them. When Virgil describes the throng 

' And, as a falcoD, which first scans its feet, 
, Then tuma bim to the call, aod fornanl fliea. 

In eagerness tw catcH the tempting meat— Wbioht. 
' La, as a falcon, from the hood released. 

Uplifts his bead, and joyous flaps his winga, 

His beauty and bis eagerness increased. — Ibid, 
' E'en as a falcon, long upheld in air. 

Not seeing Inre or bird upon the win^f, 

So that the falconer utters in despair 
" Alas, then stoop'st 1" fatigued descends from high ; 

And whirling quickly round in many a ring, 

Far from his mastet sits — disdainfully.— iAiii. 
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of soula, ho compares them to falling leaves, or 

gathering birds in autumn : 

Quam multa in rilvis auctumni frigore primo 
Lapea cadunt folia, aut ad terrain gurgite ab alto 
Quam multie glomeiantur aves, ubi &igiduB annus 
Trans pontum fugat, et terns immittit apiicis — 

Dante oses the same images, but without copying : 

Come d' Autunno si leyan le foglie, 

L' una apprcsso dell' altra, in fin cbe 1 tamo 
Rende alia terra tutte le sue spoglie ; 

Similemente il mal seme d' Adamo ; 
Oittanai di quel lito ad una ad una 
Per cenni, com' augel per suo richiamo. 

Coal sen vanno su per 1' onda bruna, 
Ed avanti che sien di U discese, 
Anche di qua nuova schiera s' aduna. — Inf. Z} 

Again — compared with one of Virgil's most highly- 
finished and perfect pictures, the flight of the pigeon, 
disturbed at first, and then becoming swift and 
smooth : 

Qualis spelunca subito conunota columba, 
Cui domus et dulcea latebroao in pumice nidi, 

* As leaves in autumu, borne before the wind. 
Drop one by one, nntil the brancli laid bare, 
Sees eXi its honoura to the earth consign'd : 
So cast them downward at his snmmoDS all 
The guilly Tace of Adam from that atraod — 
Each as a &lcon answering to the coll. — Wniafrr. 
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FertuF in arva volans, plausuiiic[ue exterrita pennis 

Dat tecto ingentem, moi aere lapaa quieto 

Radit iter liquidum, celerea neque coramovet alas — ■ 

the Italian's aimplicity and BtreDgth may balance the 

" ornata parola " of Virgil : 

Qiiali colombe dal ditrio chiamate, 

Con f aU aperte e ferme al doloe nido '• 

Volan per 1' aer dal voler portate. — Inf. 5.^ ' 

Take, again, the times of the day, with what is 
characteristic of them — appearances, lights, feelinga— 

' As doves, by atroug affection urged, repai: 

With firm expanded winga to their sweet ne«t, 

Bonie by the iinpnlse of their will throagh air. — Wbioht. 

It ia impossible not to b« reminded at every step, in spite of 
the knowledge and taste which Mr. Cary and Mr. Wright have 
brought to their most ditBcult taak, of the truth which Dunts 
haa expressed with his ordinary positiveuesa. 

He 18 saying that be does not wiah hia Canzoni to be eiplaiued 
in Latin to those who conld not read them in Italiau ; " Cba 
sarebbe spoata la loro scntenziai colk dove elle turn la poUsaorw 
eoUa loro beiUxxa portare. £ per6 sappia ciaacnno che nolk 
oosa per logama muaaioo (t.e. poetioo) armonizzata, si pu6 della 
sua loqnela in altta traamutare seaza rompere tutta la ana 
dolcezza e armonU. E qaesta h la ragione per che Ometo non 
A mutb mai di Greco in I^tioo, come 1' oltre soritture che avemo 
da loro, — Conmio, L o. 8, p 19. 

Dr. Carlyle has given up the idea of attempting to represent 
Danto'a verse by English verse, and has confined himself to 
assisting Englishmen to read him in hia ovm language. His 
prose traDsIation is accurate and forcible. [1S60.] 
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seldom dwelt on at length, but carried at once to the 
mind, and Btamped upon it sometimea by a single 
word. The sense of m&ming, its inspiring and cheer- 
ing strength, softens the opening of the Infema; 
breathes its refreshing calm, in the interval of repose 
aiter the last horrors of hell, in the first canto of 
the PuTgalorio; and prepares for the entrance into 
the earthly Paradise at its close. In the waning light 
of eeeaing, and its chilling sense of loneliness, he 
prepared himself for his dread pilgrimage : 

/ IjO giotno Be n' andava, e 1' aer bruno 
Toglieya gli animai ohe Bono 'n terra 
Dalle fatiche lore ; ed io sol uno 
W apparecbiava a aoatener la guerra 

SI del camraino, e si della pietete. — Inf. %> 

Indeed there is scarcely an hour of day or night 
which has not left its own recollection with him ; — of 
which we cannot find some memorial in hia poem. 
Evening and nigbt have many. Evening, with ite 
softness and melancholy — its exhaustion and languor, 

1 The day was closing, and the dusky air 
On all tho creatures of the earth heatowed 
Beat from their laboars ; — I alone prepare 
To struggle against pity, and to dare 
A conflict with the horrors of the road. 
Which an nnerring memory shall declare. 

Wbioht. 
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after the work, perhaps unfulfilled, of day — its regrets 
and yearnings — its sounds and doubtful lights, the 
distant bell, the closing chants of Compline, the SaliK 
Regina, the Te lucis ante lerminum — with its insecurity, 
and its sense of protection from above — broods over 
the poet's first resting-place on his heavenly road — 
that still, solemn, dreamy scene — the Valley of 
Flowers in the mountain side, where those who have 
been negligent about their salvation, but not alto- 
gether faithless and fruitless, the assembled shades of 
great kings and of poets, wait, looking upwards, 
"pale and humble," for the hour when they may 
begin in earnest their penance. (Purg. 7 and 8.) 
The level, blinding evening beams (Purg. 15); the 
contrast of gathering darkness in the valley or on the 
shore with the lingering lights on the mountain (Pary. 
17); the rapid sinking of the sun, and approach of 
night in the south (Purg. 27); the flaming sunset 
clonds of August ; the sheet-lightning of summer 
(Purg. 5) — have left pictures in his mind, which an 
incidental touch 'reawakens, and a tew strong words 
are sufBcient to express. Other appearances he 
describes with more fulness. The stars coming out 
one by one, baffling at first the eye : 

Ed ecco interna di cbiarezza pari 

Nasoer un lustro sopra quel che V era, 
A guiaa d' orizzoute, che rischiari. 
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B H atme al ealir di prima tera 

Cbraincvon per lo OUl naove parvenee, 

Si eh« la coal yore e turn par vera ; — Parad. 1 4.' 

or else, bursting out suddenly over the heavens : 

Quando colni che tutto il mondo allume, 

Del' emisperio noalio ei discende, 

£ 1 giomo d' ogni parte si consuma ; 
Lo ciel che sol di lui prima e' acc«nde, 

Subitamente si riH parvente 

Per molte luci in che una risplende ; — Parad. 20? 

or the effect of shooting-stars : 

Quale per li seren tianquilli e puri 
Discorre ad ora ad or subito faoco 
Movendo gli occhi cbe stavaa sicari, 

E pare stella che tramuH loco, 



' And lo, on high, and Indd is the one 
How there, encircling it, a light arose. 
Like hearen when re-illnmined by the sun : 
And aa at the first lighting up of eve 
The b1{j doth new appearances disclose. 
That now seem real, now the sight deceive.— W bight. 

* When he, who with hia universal ray 

The world illuroinefl, qcita our hcmiaphere, 
And, fram eaoh quarter, daylight wears away ; 
The heaven, erst kindled bj his beam alone, 
Sudden its lost effulgence doth repair 
By many lights illumined but by one. —Ibid. 
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Se Don che dalla parte onde b' accende 

Nulla sen perde, ed esao duia poco ; — Parad. 15.' 

or, again, that chamcteristic sight of the Italian 
summer night — th e fire-flies : 

Quante il villan che al po^o si riposa, 

Nel tempo che colui che '1 mondo Bchiam 

La foccia sua a noi tieo men oscosa, 
Come la mosca cede alia zenzara, 

Vede lucciole giii per la vallea 

Fone coljt dove vendemmia ed aia. — Inf. SR.* 

Noon, too, does not want its characteristic touches 
— the lightning-like glancing of th e lizard'a rapid 
motion : 



' Ad oft along tbe puis anil tranquil ekj 

A sudden lire by night ib seen to dart, 

Attracting forcibl; the heedless e;s ; 
And seems to be & atBr tbat changes place, 

Save that no star is lost from ont the part 

It quits, and that it lasts a moment's space.— Weight. 
' As in that season when the sun least veils 
His face that lightens all, what time the fly 
Gives place to the shrill gaat, the peasant then. 
Upon some cliff reclined, beneath him sees 
Fire- flies innomerous spangling o'er the vale, 
Vinejrard or tilth, when his dajr-laboor lies.— Cabt. 
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Ne' dl canicular cangiando eiepe 

Folgore par, se U via attraTersa ; — /»/- 25, ^ 

the motes in the sunbeam at no^tide ( Farad. 14); its 
clear, diffiised, insupportable -bugjitiiess, filling all 
things: 

£ tutti' eian gi& pieni 

Dell' alto dl i giron del sacro monte. — Pvrg. 19? 

and veiling the sun in his own light : 

lo veggio ben bI come (u i annidi 
Nd proprio ftwiw. 

81 come 1 sol che m cela egli etcBsi 

Per troppa luce, quando 1 caldo ha rose 

Le temperanze de' vapori gpessi. — Farad. 5.* 

But the sights and feelings of morning are what 

1 As undemeath the dog-atar's aoowhing ray 
The lizard, darting swift from fence to fence. 
Appears like lightning, if he cross the way. — 

Wright. 
' Now throaghont all the sacred mountain were 
The circles filled with light ; and as we went, 
The youthful sun was shioing in our rear. 
' I see full well how in the light divine 
Thou dwellflst (lit " makast thy nest "), 

And as the sun couceals himself from view. 
Amid the splendour of the new-born day, 
When he hath chased away the early dew. — Ibid 
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he touches on most freqaently ; and he does so with 
the precision of one who had watched them with 
oftenrrepeated delight : the scented freshness of the 
.^^reeze that stira before daybreak : 

E quale ajinuuzUtrice degli albori 
Anra dl ma^o muoved ed olezza 
Tntta impi«gnata dall' erba e da' fieri ; 

Tal mi senti' un vento dar per mezza 
La front* ; — Fvrg. 24.^ 

the chill of early morning (Purg. 19); the dawn 
stealing on, and the fitars, one by one, fading " infino 
alia pih bella" {Farad. 30); the brightness of the 
"trembling morning star" — 

Par tfemolando mattutina atella ; — 

the serenity of the dawn, the blue gradually gathering 
in the east, spreading over the brightening sky 
(Parad. 1) ; then succeeded by the orange tints — 
and Mars setting red, through the mist over the sea : 

Ed ecco, qual bqI presao del mattino 
Per h. grossi rapoi Marte roueggia 

' As when, uiuonndng the approach of iaj, 

Iropiegnated with herbs and Bowers of Spring, 
Breathes fresh and redolent the air of Maj — 
Snch wBi the breeze that gently fann'd my head ; 
And I perceived the waving of a wing 
Which all aronnd ambrosial odours shed,— Wbiobt. 
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Gilt nel ponento, eopra 1 buoI marino, 
Cotal m' spparre, a' io ancor lo ve^a, 
Un lome per lo mar venir si rstto 
Che 1 muorer mo nesnm volar par^^ ; — Pvrg. S.* 

th^ distant sea-beach qtuTering in the early light : 
L' alba vincera 1' ora mattutiiia 

Che fuggia innanzi, A che di lontano 
i Conobbi tl tnrnolar ddtamarma; — Ptay. 1* 

the contrast of east and west at the moment of bud- 
rise, and the sun appearing clothed in mist : 

lo vidi gift nel comiiieiEir del giomo ' 

La parte oriental tutta roaata 

E V altro del di bel sereno adorno ; 
E U faccia del boI cascere ombrata 

SI che per temperanza di vapori 

L' occhio lo Boateaea lungo fiato; — Purg. 3.* 

* When lo I like Mara, iu upect £017 red 

Seen throngli the vapoar, when the morn is nigh 
Far iu tlie west above the brinj bed. 
So (might I once more eee it) o'er the sea 
A light approBoh'd with snch rapidity, 
Flies not the bird that might its equal be. — Wmght. 

* Now 'gan the vanqiuih'd matin hour to flee ; 

And seen Irom far, as onward came the day, 
I recognised the trembling of the sea. — Ibid. 
' Erewhile the eastern regions have I seen 

At daybreak glow with roseato coloaraj and 
Ttie eipanae beside all beauteous and serene : 
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or breaking through it, and shooting his beams orei 
the sky: 

Di tutte parti eaettava il giomo 
Lo Bol ck' ayea con le aaette conte 
Di mezzo 1 ciel cacciato 1 Capricoma — Furg. 2^ 

But light in general is his special and chosen 
source of poetic beauty. No poet that we know has 
shown such singular sensibility to its varied appear- 
ances—has shown that he felt it in itself the cause of 
a distinct and peculiar pleasure, delighting the eye 
apart from form, as music delights the ear apart from 
words, and capable, like music, of definite character, 
of endless variety, and infinite meanings. He must 
have studied and dwelt upon it like music. His mind 
is charged with its effects and combinations, and they 
are rendered With a force, a brevity, a precision, a 
heedleseness and unconsciousness of ornament, an 
indifference to circumstance and detail; they flash 
out with a spontaneous readiness, a suitableness and 
felicity, which show the familiarity and grasp given 
only by daily observation, daily thought, duly 

And the auu'B face bo shroaded at ita rise. 
And temper'd by the muts which overhung, 
That I could gaze on it with at«dfaat eyes. — Wkioht. 
* On every side the sun shot forth tile day, 
And had already with his arrowB bright 
From the mid-beaveo chased Capricorn away. — 2bfd. 
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pleasure. Light everywhere — in the aky and earth 
and sea — in the star, the fiame, the lamp, the gem — 
broken in the water, reflected {rom the mirror, trans- 
mitted pure through the glass, or coloured through 
the edge of the fractnred emerald — dimmed in the 
mist, the halo, the deep water — streaming through 
the rent cload, glowing in the coal, quivering in the 
h'ghtning, flashing in the topaz and the ruby, veiled 
behind the pure alabaster, mellowed and clouding 
itself in the pearl — light contrasted with shadow — 
shading off and copying itself in the double rainbow, 
like voice and echo — light seen within light, as voice 
discerned within voice, " ^uando una h ferma, e V aUra 
va e riede " — the br^hter " nestling " itself in the 
fainter — the purer set off on the leas clear, "eonia 
perla in tnanai frmdt " — light in the human eye and 
face, displaying, figuring, and confounded with its 
expressions — light blended with joy in the eye : 

Come letizia in pnpilla viva ; 
and in the smile : 

Tiucendo me col lume d' un eoniso ; 

joy lending its expression to light : 

Quivi la donna mia vidi ei lieta — 
Che piii lucente se ne f6 il piaaeta. 
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£ 86 la tltlia n eambio, t rise, 
Quftl mi fee' io , — Parad. b} 

light from every source, and in all ite shapea, illu- 
minates, irradiates, gives its glory to the Commedia. 
The remembrance of our " serene life " beneath the 
" fair stars " heeps up continually the gloom of the 
Ir^emo. Light, such as we see it and recognise it, 
the %ht of morning and evening growing and fading, 
takes off firom the unearthliness of the Pwgatorio; 
peopled, as it is, by the undying, who, though suffer- 
ing for sin, can sin no more, it is thus made like out 
familiar world, made to touch our sympathies as an 
image of our own purification in the flesh. And 
when he riaea beyond the regions of earthly day, 
light, simple, unalloyed, unshadowed, eternal, lifts the 
creations of his thought above all affinity to time and 
matter; light never fails him, as the expression of 
the gradations of bliss ; never reappears the same, 
never refuses the new shapes of his invention, never 
becomes confused or dim, though it is seldom thrown 
into distinct figure, and still more seldom coloured. 

' Etiteted within tho pieoinct* of the light, 
1 saw m7 guide's fair coanteo&nce posaeBt 
With joy BO great, ths planet glow'd mora bright. 
And if tho very star a amile displayed, 
Well might I smile — to change by nature prone. 
And varying still with each impressioa made. — WnlGHT. 
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Only once, that we remember, is the thought of coloor 
forced on ns ; when the bright joy of heaven Buffers 
change and eclipse, and deepens into red at the 
sacrilege of men.' 

Yet his eye is everywhere, not confined to the 
beauty or character of the sky and its lights. His 
range of observation and lai^ness of interest prevent 
that hne of im^eiy, which is his peculiar instrument 
and predilection, from becoming, in spite of its 
brightness and variety, dreamy and monotonous ; 
prevent it Irom arming against itself sympathies 
which it does not touch. He has watched with 
equal attention, and draws with not less power, the 
occurrences and sights of Italian country life ; the 
summer whirlwind sweeping over the plain — " dinami 
polveroso va sup^bo " (Inf. 9) ; the rain-storm of the 
Apennines {Pvrg. G); the peasant's alternations of 
feeling in spring : 

tiL quella parte del giovinetto anno 

Che 1 Bole i crin aotto 1' Aquario tempts, 
£ gi& le notti al mezzo dl sen vanno ; 
Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 
L' iica^ne di Bua aorella bianca, 
Ma poco duta alia sua penna tempra, 
Lo villanello a cui la roba manca 
Si leva e guards, e vede la campagna 
Biancheggiar tutta ; end 'ei si batte 1' anca ; 
» POrad. 27. 
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Ritorna a cua, e qua e U si lagna 

Coma '1 tapin cbe non sa che ei &ccia : 
Poi riede e la eperanza mgavagna 

Teggendo 1 mondo aver cangiata iaccia 
In poco d' oia, e prende il sno vincastro 
E fuOT le peooreDe a paacer caceia : — Inf. 24.' 

the manner in vhich ebcep came out from the fold : 

Come le pecorelle eecaa del chiuao 
A una a diu a tre, e I' altre ttanno, 
Timidette attetrando C oechio e' I muto ; 

E cid che fa la prima, t l' altre /anno, 
Addostandoei a lei i ella s" arretta 
Semplici e quete, e lo 'mperchb non sontio ; 

Si vld' io muover a venir la testa 
Di quella mandria fortunala allotta, 

' Iq the new year, vlien Sol his tresses g&y 
Dips In Aquarius, and tlie tard; night 
Divides her empire with the lengthening da;— 

When o'er the earth the hou-frost pure and bright 
Assnmea the image of her sister white, 
TheD qiiicklj melts before the genial lights— 

The rustic, now eihaasted hie supply, 
Riaea betimes — looks out — and sees the land 
All white around, whereat he strikes bis thigh — 
' Turns back — end grieving — wanders here and there, 
Like one disconsolate and at a stand ; 
Then issues forth, forgetting his despair. 

For lo I the face of nature he beholds 
Changed on a sudden — takes hie crook again, 
And drives his flock to pasture from the folds.— WitiOHT. 
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Pudica in fkeda e nell' andare oneeta. 
Come color diiuiizi videi rotta 

La luce .... 

Ristaro, e tianer se indiatro elquanto, 

E tutti gli altri che Tenjano appreaso, 

Soa sappieado il perc]it,fero altrethmto. — Pun;. 3.^ 

Bo with the beautiful picture of the goats upon 
the mountain, chewing the cud in the noontide heat 
and stilhieBS, and the goatherd, resting on his staff 
and watching them — a picture which no traveller 
among the mountains of Italy or Greece can have 
missed, or have forgotten : 

Qoali ai fimno ruminando manse 
Le capie, itaie rapidt e proltrw 
Sopra k time avanti che eien pranse, 

* And «'eit u ahwp forth issue from the fold, 
By one, by two, by thi«e — while all the rest 
Sttnd timid, and to earth their noass hold ; 

And what the leader doth, they oUo do. 
If chance the stop, behind her closely prest — 
Simple ukd atill — not knowing why : e'en bo 

I law the leaders of this fovoDTed race 
ITow more, now panee, as their advance they made, 
Modest in look, luid dlgniQed in pace. 

When intercepted on my right they found 
The solar rays .... 

They paused — and somewhat back their steps withdrew ; 
And all the others who behind them csme, 
Not knowing why, fell back some paces too. — Wright. 
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TaeUt (U omhra mmtre die 'I nd ftrve, 
OiutrdaU dal fottor che 'a su la verga 
Pt^giato a' fe, e lor po^iato aerve. — Pitrg. 27,' \ 

So again, with hia recollectionf of cities : the crowd, 
running together to hear news {Purg. 2), or pressing 
after the winner of the game {Furg. 6); the blind 
men at the church doors, or following their guide 
throngh the throng {Pwg. 13, 16) ; the friars walk- 
ing along in sUence, one behind another : 
Taciti, Boli, e senza compagnia 

N' andavam, V wn dAnaim, t V altn dopo 
Come i frati minor vanno per via. — I'nf, 23.' 

He turns to account in hia poem, the pomp and 
clamour of the host taking the field {Inf. 22) ; the 
devices of heraldry ; the answering chimes of morning 
bells over the dty ; ' the inventions and appliances 

' like goata that having over the cnig« parsued 
Their wtiuton sports, dow, quiet pass tha time 
In mminatiiig — sated with their food, 
Beneath the shade, vhUe glows the son on high — 
Watched by the goatherd with unceaeisg care. 
As on his staff he leans, with watchrnl eye, — Wbioht. 

* Silent, apart, companionleas we went, 
The one before, the other close behind. 
Like friars minor on their joamey bent — Ibid. 

■ ludi oome orologio che ne chiami 
Nell' oia che la sposa di Die snrgs 
A nuttiaar lo spoao pecchi 1' ami, 
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of art, the wheels within wlieels of clocks (Parad. 31), 
the many-coloured carpets of the East (Inf. 17) ; 
music and dancing — the organ and voice in church : 

— Yoc« mista al dolce auono 

Che 01 d or no s' intendou le parole, — Purg. 9.^ 

the lute and voice in the chamber (Farad. 20) ; the 

Oho 1' DDB parte e 1' altra tin ed iirge 
Tin tin sonuido con n dolce nota 
Che 1 ben disposto spirto d' smor targe ; 

Coal vid' io la gloriosa ruota 
Mnorerai e readei Toce a Toce, in tetDpra 
Ed in dolcezza ah' esser non pii6 nota 

Se non coli dove '1 gioir e' iBBempt&.^Parad. 10. 

Then, like a clock that gnmmona ob away. 
What time the spouse of God at matin hour 
Hastes to her husband, for his love to piay, — 

And one part arges on the other, Bounding 
Tin Tin in notes so sweet, that h; its power 
The soal is thiilled, with pione lore abounding ; 

So I beheld the gloriona circle move ; 
And with such sneet accord and harmony 
Take ap the song of praise, as none may prove, 

Save -where is joy throngh all eternity. 
* Aa when the organ on some holy day 

Blends with the Toices of the sacred choir, 
Wliich now swell lond, now melting die away. — Wrioht_ 
[More correctly tendered by Dean Flnroptre : — 
Such impress as it oft ia wont to take, 
When men their singing with the organ share, 

For now were heard, >ioto iiot, the vXTdt they tpeie.'i 
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dancers preparing to begin,^ oi waiting to catch a 
nev Btrun.^ Or, again, the images of domestic life, 
the mother's ways to her child, reserved and reprov- 
ing — " che al figho par auperba " — -ot cheering him 
with her voice, or watching him compassionatoly in 
the wandering of fever ; 

Ond' ella, appreaso d' un pio sospiro 

Qli occhi diizzii ver me, con qael eembiante 
Che madie fa sopra figliuol deliro. — Parad, 1.' 

Nor is he less observant of the more delicate pheno- 
mena of mind, in its inward workings, and its con- 
nection with the body. The play of features, the 
involuntary gestures and attitudes of the passions, 

' E come surge, e va, ed entra in ballo 
Tergine lieta, boI per fame onore 
All* novizia, e con per alcim fallo. — Farad. 25. 
And Bs a Tirgio, ridug joyously. 
Enters the dance, bent only on improving 
The nuptial welcome — not through vanity. 

' Donne mi parver, non da ballo sdolte. 
Ha che E* aireatin tocite ascoltando 
Fin che le nuove note hanno ricolte. — Ibid. 10. 
Ladies they seemed, not from the dance set f^. 
But pftosing for Dew notes, with fond desire, 
Until they catch them, listening silently. — WaioHT. 

' With pitying sigh her eyes on me were thrown ; 
And hers was like a mother's gaze, intent 
Upon the face of her delirious son. 
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the power of eye over eye, of luuid upon band, the 
chum of roice and ezpiesaion, of miuical sounds 
even when not understood — feelings, sensations, and 
states of mind which have a name, and others, eqnaUy 
numerous and eqnally commoa, which have none — 
these, often so fugitive, so shifting, bo baffling and 
intangible, are expressed with a directness, a sim- 
plicity, a sense of truth at once broad and refined, 
which seized at once on the congenial mind of his 
countrymen, and pointed out to them the road which 
they have followed in art, unapproached as yet by 
any competitors.' 

1 For iiutance ; — thtntgils upon thmightt, aiding in ale^ and 
dreamt: 

NnoTO penEier dsntro de tD« si mise, 
Dal qndl pib altri nacqnent e diTerm : 

E iaato iT una in alltv vanegffiai 

Cht gli oteKi per vaghexaa ricoptni, 
E 'I penaaiaaUo in logno Iratmutai. — Furg. 18. 

New thought was sudden waked witMn m; breast, 
Wheuce other thooghts of difierent Icind arose : 

And I w wandered on from theme to theme. 

Mine ejsB at last in rapture lost I close, 
And chMige my meditation for a dream, — Wbioht. 
ile^ atealing off when Irokmi. hy light : 

Come A fraoge il sonno, ove di butto 

Nuova luce parcuote '1 viao chioao, 

Chefratta gvizia pria che mw^a tutto. — Purg. 17. 
Ab when a sudden and o'erpowering light. 
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And he lias anticipated the latest Bchools of 
modem poetry, by making not merely naturey but 

Strikes our cloaeii eyes, and breaks apon oar sleep, 
Qiiirering s moment ere it takes its flight. 
the shod of imdden auxiiming : 

Come al lume acQto si disODna, 

E lo tvegliali) eid che iiede ahborre, 

K nescia i la anbita vigilia, 

Finclii la Btimatirft nol boocoitb. — Parad. 28. 
And as tkrongk fairoiu of the piercing light 

Is broken tiirongh the slumber of the night. 
And the awakened one hates whst he sees — 
(So lost to sense of all around he is, 
Till judgment re-iUniaa his fJioalties). 



Come per Bostentor solajo o tetto 
Per mensola talTolta una fignra 
Si vede giunger le ginocchia al petto, 

La qnaifa del turn vtr vera raneura 
ytacer a chila vede; cori fstti 
Vid' io color.— Pitrj, 10, 

As to sapport a roof or ceiling, olt 
A figure doth t bmckef s place sapply. 
The knees up-gathered to the br«ast aloft 

The unresl pain excites compassion true 
In him who sees it ; such vheu 1 explore 
These forms minately, thej appesr to view. 
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science tribnUry ta a poetry with whose general aim 
and Bpirit it baa littJe in common — tributary in its 

MuMng in tunocmi t\fmpaihy far oOitrt: 

E oom* donna onesta cbe pemmne 

Di M dcnra, bjwt V aUrai/allevM 

Fvn (ucoUattdo timida nflatt : 
Cod Beatrice traamntji eembianna. — Fwnd. 27> 
And like \ inodett damsel, who not fearing 

In her own self, jet wean a timid mieii, 

Tbe Btoiy of another's ahame bat hearing ; 
Such change the look of Beatrice displayed. 
aridng ai\d atanoeriBg hy loola only: 

Yolsi gU Dcchi agli occhi at aignor mio j 

Ond' elli m' aasentl con lieto cenno 

Ci6 che chiedea la viata del iMo.^Ibid. 10. 
I bent my eyes on those of my dear lord, 

Who to the strong desire that mine expreased 

Bendered with joyful look a kind accord. 
malting 1^ effect Iff vxirAi .- 

Fosto avea fine al sno ragionamenhi 

L' alto dottote, ad attento gBardava 

Nella mia vista b' io paiea contenta 
Ed io, cni nnora sete ancoT fragava, 

Di fuor tacera e deutro dicea : fone 

IiO troppo dimandar ch' io fo, li grava. 
Ma qnel padie verace, che s' accorse 

Del timido volei che nou a' apriva, 

Pariando, di padare ardir mi porao. — Puff. 18. 
Hi" reasoning ended, my exalted guide 

Attentively smreyed my coantenance 

To see if I were fally satisfied. 
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exact forms, even in its technicalitiea. He speaks of i 
the Meditemuieaii Sea, not merely as a historian, or j 

And I, bf farther cniTiDgs now posBCBt, 
Spake not aloud, but raid within : " FercbaQM 
He hj mj constant qaestions is oppresed-" 

But that trns &tbet, who at onee perceived 
The tiniid wish I had not dared to tell, 
Soon by hlB speech mjr fear to Bpeak relieved. 
Danie Utmjfing VirgiVa prtauux to Stativt, by hu amolwUary 

Volser Tirgilio a me qneste parole 

Con viso che tacendo dicea : "taci ;" 

Ma nan pub tutto U virtfi che vaole ; 
Che riso e pianto Bon tanto seguaci 

>lla paaaion da che ciascun ai spicca, 

Ohe mtn mguon voter ne' piii veraeL 
lo pur torrin, anne V wtm ch' ammieca : 

Pereht V omhra li Ituque, e riguardommi 

Negli oechi ave 'I semMarUe pH ji fieat, 
E ee tanto Isvoro in bene assommi, 

Disse, perchi la ^cia tna teateso 

Un laimpeggiar a' un run dimoatrommi t — Purg. 21. 
These words made Virgil turn to where 1 stood. 

With look that silent said ; " Be silent tboD ;" 

Bnt Virtae cannot all that Virtue would ; 
For in the wake of passion, smile and tear 

So closely follow, that they least allow 

The will to govern is the most sincere. 
I smiled as one who winks : whereat the shade 

Eefhiined from words, and fastened on mine ejf. 

In which more clearly is the soal pourtrayed. 
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an obeeirer of its storms or its smQea, but as a 
geol(^t;^ of light, not merely in its beautiful 

Sncceu, lie said, reward fhj good inUilt, 
As theta infonn ma, from thy fwtares why 
Tha lightning of a smils wna lately sent — Wbight. 
tntilt* Mid imrdi Icgel^ : 

Per le nrrite paroUUt brevi. — Farad, 1. 
nioM brief words accompinied with nuiles. — Gary. 

Gli occhi ritord avanti 
Dritti nel Inine delk dolce guida 
Che BonideDdo ardea negli occhi santi. —i^md. S. 

Called hack mine eyes ODon 
Full on the orbs of my loved guide directed. 
Which, M ihe smiled, with holylnstra shone.— Wsionr. 
Come si vede qui alcana Tolta 

L' affetto nella vistft, b' ello i tauto 

Che da Ini aia tutta 1' anima tolta : 
Coal nal fiammeggiar del falgoT santo 

A cui mi volai, conobbi la Toglia 

Iq lui di ragionarmi oncore alqnanto.— J'anui. IS. 
And as Bometimes, in this onr mortal staXe, 

We sea aflection pictnred in the ejes, 

Of power the eonl entire to captivate. 
So, in the effulgence of that holy flame 

To which I turned, an ardent wish I saw 

With me a farther intercourse to claim. — Wbiobt. 
genlleiuit 0/ voice : 

E comindommi a dir soave e piana 

Con angelica voce in una hyfUiL—Jiif. 2 

* La maggioT valU, in che 1' acqua ai spaodL — Parad 9. ■ 
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appearances, but in its natural laws.^ There is a 
charm, an imaginative charm to him, not merely in 

And on mine eat in her own accents fell 
Tones soft ftud street of angel hanuony. — Wkiobt. 
E corns agli occbi mlei si fe' piii bella, 

CoiA con voce pii dolce e aoave, 

Ha non con questa modema faTslIa, 
DiBsemi ;— Farad. 16. 
And brighter ai It grew before mine eyea, 

So with a voice more soft and sweetly faint 

(Bat not with that now uaed— of modern guiM) 
It answered — Ibid. ' 

chanHiig: 

Te laeii anU ai divotamenta 

Le asd di bocca e con ti dolce note, 

Che face me a me nacir di mente, 
E V altre poi dolcemente e divota 

SegDitar lei per tatto 1' inno intero, 

Avendo gli occhi alle snpeme ruote. — Purg, S. 
Te laeii antt with such deep devotion 

Forth isfnied from her lipa in notes eo «oft. 

My soul was ravished with intense emotion. 
Meanwhile the others, Bweetly and devont. 

Keeping their eyes upon the wheels aloft 

Accompanied ber voice the hymn tbrongboat. 

Weioht. 
chanting blended unth the aimnd of the organ .—Purg. S. Fid. 
mtpra, p. IGl. 

' E.g. Purg. IS. 
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the sensible magnificence of the heavens, "in their 
silence, and l^ht, and watchfulness," but in the system 

vi)U!$ in emmert : 

E come In voce voce Bi discerne 

Qiuaido una Iferma, t 't oflra ea e rUde. — Ftirad. 8. 

And as distil] ctl; Toic« from voice we hear. 

When, one Biutaioed, the other comes and go««. 

Wmoht, 
atUliidtt and geaturu : t.g. Bealriee addressing him : 

Con atto e voce di spedito dace. — Farad. SO. 

With gestnre and with look commandiug, ah« 
Begun— Wrioht. 

Bordello eyiing Oie travtllers ; 

Venimmo a lei : o anima Lombards, 
Come ti Btavj alters e disdegnosa, 
E nel maoTer degli occhi oneeta e tarda. 

Ella uon ci diceva alcuna coaa, 
Ma Inaoiavane gir, aolo guardando, 
A gniaa di leon quando ai posa. — Parg, S. 

To him advanced we. What disdain and pride, 
Lombard soul, thj countenance bespoke 1 
Thine ejes, how moved they, alow and dignified. 

To US the spirit not a word addressed. 

Letting UB pass, and deigning bat a look — 
Like to a lion, when he lies at rest. — Whioht. 
the angel Tnoving "dry-ahad" overUie Stygian pool : 

Dal voUo rimovea guelT aer grotto 
Memindo la liTiittra tnnanst tpetto, 
E so! di qaeir angoscia pares lasso. 

Ben m' accorsi ch' egU em del del messo, 
E voleimi si maestro ; e qnei fe' segno 
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of Ptolemy and the theories of astrology; and he 
delights to interweave the poetry of feeling and of 
the outward sense with the grandeur — so far as he 
knew it — of order, proportion, measured magnitudes, 
the relations of abstract forces, displayed on such a 
scene as the material universe, as if he wished to show 
that im^iination in its boldest flight was not afraid of 
the company of the clear and subtle intellect. 

Indeed the real never daunts him. It is his 
leading principle of poetic composition, to draw out 
of thills the poetry which is latent in them, either 

Ch' io Btessi cheto ed inchiiiasai ed eeso. 
^lii quaoto mi parea pien di disdegno. 

Poi si liTolse per la strada loida, 

E DOD fe' motto a noi, nw h, eembiante 
D' aomo cni altia am stiiDga e morde 
Che qDella di colni clia gli h davante. — Tnf. 9. 

The heavy air he from his visage cleared. 
Waving the left hand oft his face before, 
And weary with that lingle toil appeared. 

Heaven's messenger he was, I plainly saw, 
And to the master tnmed ; whereat he atrdght 
Hade aiga that I sbonld bend in silent awe. 

Ah t what disdain, mothongbt, his looks disclosed. 

Then baci he tamod along the filthy shore, 
Not spoke a word j bat seemed like one tormented 
By other care and other tronble more 

Than by the thought of him within his view. — WniOBT. 
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eesentially, or aa they are portions, images, or reflexes 
of something greater — not to inTest them with a 
poetical semblance, by means of words which briog 
with them poetical associationB, and have received a 
general poetical stamp. / Dante has few of those 
indirect charms which flow from the subtle structure 
and refined graces of language — none of that ex- 
quisitely-fitted and self-sustained mechanism of choice 
words of the Greeks— none of that tempered and 
majestic amplitude of diction, which clothes, like the 
folds of a royal robe, the thoughts of the Latins — none 
of that abundant play of fancy uid sentiment, soft or 
grand, -in which the later Italian poeta delighted. 
Words with him are used sparingly, never in play — 
never because they carry with them poetical recollec- 
tions — never for their own sake ; but because they 
are instruments which will give the deepest, clearest, 
sharpest stamp of that image which the poet's mind, 
piercing to the very heart of his subject, or seizing 
the characteristic feature which to other men's eyes 
ia confused and lost among others accidental and 
common, draws forth in severe and living truth. 
Words will not always bend themselves to his 
demands on them; they make him often uncouth, 
abrupt, obscure. But he is too much in earnest to 
heed uncouthness; and his power over language is 
too great to allow uncertainty aa to what he means, 
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to be other thftn occasional. Nor is he a stranger to 
the utmost sweetness and melody of language. But 
it appears, unsought for and unlaboured, the spon- 
taneous and inevitable obedience of the tongue and 
pen to the impressions of the mind; as grace and 
beauty, of themselres, " command and guide the eye " 
of the painter, who thinlis not of his hand but of 
them. All is in character with the absorbed and 
serious earnestness which pervades the poem ; there 
is no toying, no ornament, that a man in earnest 
might not throw into hia words ; — whether in single 
images, or in pictures, like that of the Meadow of the 
Heroes {Inf. 4), or the angel appearing in hell to 
guide the poet through the burning city (Inf. 9) — or 
in histories, like those of Count Ugolino, or the life 
of St Francis {Farad. 11) — or in the dramatic scenes 
like the meeting of the poets Sordello and Virgil 
{Pwrg. 6), or that one, unequalled in beauty, where 
Dante himself, after years of forgetfulness and sin, 
sees Beatrice in glory, and hears his name, never but 
once pronounced during the vision, from her lips.^ 

' lo vidi giii Bel cominciar del giamo 

La parte oriental tntta rosata, 

E 1" altro ciel di bel eereno adomo, 
E la faccia del sol Daacere ombiata, 

SI che per temperanza di vapori 

L' occhio lo sostenea lucga fiata ; 
Coal dentro nna nuTok di Son, 
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But this, or any other array of scenes and images, 
mii^t be matched from poets of a far lower order 

Che dalle nuni angeUche saliva, 

E riudeva ph deotro e di faori, 
SoTia caudido vel duta d' oliva 

Donna nt' apparre sotto verde manto 

Teatita di color di Gamma viTa. 
E la spirito mio, che giii cotauto 

Tempo era stato che alia ana presenza 

Non era di etnpar, tremando, afiractt). 
SeDza d^li occhi aTer piil conoecenza, 

Per occult* Tirti, che d» lei mosse, 

D' antico amor senti' la gran potenz*. 



Tolsimi alia sinistra col rispitto. 
Col qoale il foutolin coire alia mamma, 
Qoando ha paora, □ qnanda egli h afflitto. 

Per dicere a Yirgilio : Hen che dramma 
Di sangne m' b rimasa, che non trami : 
Conosco i eegni dell' antica fiamma. 

Ha Tiigilio n' avea laaciati scemi 
Di Be, Tirgilio dolciaBimo padre, 
VirgUio, a cni per mia salute diemi : 

Dante, perohft Tirgilio sa ne vada, 
Non piaogere anche, non piangere aucora 
Che pianger ti oouTien per altra spada, 

Regalmentfi nell' atto ancor proterra 
Contina6, Dome coloi che dice, 
E il pift caldo parlar ditetro serra, 

Goardami ben : ben son, hen son Beatrice ', 
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than Dante ; and to apecunens which might be 
brought blether of his audacity and extravagance, 

Come degnasti d' acceders a1 monte I 

Nan supei ta, cb« qui i V nom felice 1 — Parg. SO. 
But extracts can giTC but an imperfect notion of this grand 
and teaching canto. 

Erewhile the eastern regions hare I seen 
At daf-break glow with Hweate colonrs, and 
The expanse beside all besnteons and serene ; 

And the Bon's face bo Bhroaded at its rise, 
And temper'ii by the mists which oTerhong, 
That I could gue on it with steadrost ejea ; — 

E'en H>, encompasa'd in a cloud of flowers, 
Which upward by angelic hands ware flong, 
And all about the chariot fell in ahowera — 

In Teil of white, with olive chaplet boond, 
A Haid appear'd, beneatb a mantle green. 
With hne of lirlng flame enrobed around. 

And DOW mj spirit (which for many a day, 
Unosod to feel her presence, had not been 
O'ermaster'd by sensationB of dismay) 

Feltj though she was not fully manifest, 
(Such secret virtue from her person flow'd) 
Bow sttoDg the love that erst ray soul possess'd. 

Soon as mine eye perceived that glorious ray, 
With which in former timea my bosom glow'd 
Ere boyhood yet had wholly pssa'd away, 

I tnm'd nnto the left,— ^'en like a child. 
That to its mother runs with panting breast, 
Wben hnrt, or into dangerous paths beguiled — 

To say to Virgil : " Flows not through my ftame 
One drop of blood that trembles not ; confest 
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no parallel could be fouod except among the lovest. 
We cannot, honestly, plead the barbarism of the time 
as his excuse. That, doubtless, contributed largely 
to them ; but they were the faults of the man. In 

Are sll the traces of my ancient flame." 
But Virgil now had vaaisli'd from my sida — 

Tii^ — id; father, most revered, niiwt dear — 

Tirgil — on whom for eafely I relied. 
Hor coald the aight of all in evil hour 

Lost by our priinal mother, check the tear, 

Which o'er m; cheeka now flow'd in ample ebower. 
" Dante, weep not that Virgil leavea thee here— 

Weep not as yet ; for know, another sword 

Of aharper edge ahall caose thee many a tear." 
E'en aa an Admiral with searching kon 

Inspects his Tessela when he cornea 'aboard. 

And by his look encoarages his men ; 
So on the left of the celestial car 

(When at the sound of mine own name I tnm'd. 

Which here I am compeli'd to register) 
The Lady, whom beneath a drapery 

Of flowers angelical I late discem'd. 

Cast from beyond the sti-eam her eyes on me ; 
Although the veil, that from her brow descended. 

Girt by Minerva's leaf around her head, 

From clearer view her besnteoua form defended. 
With regal air and look, wherein disdain 

Was pictured still, proceeding thus, she said 

(Ijko one who doth her bitterest tannt retain) — 
' ' Yea, I am Beatrice ; regard me well : 

And hast thon deign'd at last to ascend the mount, 

Where joys unspeakable for ever dwell t" — Weight. 
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another age, their form might have heen different ; 
yet we cannot believe so mnch of time, that it would 
have tamed Dante. Nor can we wish it. It might 
have made him less great : and his greatness can well 
bear it« own blemishes, and will not less meet its 
honour among men, because they can detect its dae 
kindred to themselves. 

The greatness of his work is not in its details — to 
be made or marred by them. It is the greatness of a 
comprehensive and vast conception, sustaining with- 
out failure t^e trial of its long and hazardous 
ezecation, and fulfilling at its close the hope and 
promise of its beginning ; like the greatness — which 
we watch in its course with anxious suspense, and look 
back upon when it is secured by death, with deep 
admiration — of a perfect life. Many a surprise, many 
a difficulty, many a disappointment, many a strange 
reverse and alternation of feelings, attend the progress 
of the most patient and admiring reader of the Oom- 
media; as many as attend on one who follows the 
unfolding of a strong character in life, "We are often 
shocked when we were prepared to admire — repelled, 
when we came with sympathy ; the accustomed key 
fails at a critical moment — depths are revealed which 
we cannot sound, mysteries which baffle and confound 
us. But the check is for a time — the gap and chasm 
does not dissever. Haste is even an evidence of life 
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— the brief word, the obBcnre hint, the unexpliuned, 
Uie unfiniehed, or even the unachieved, are the marks 
of human feeblenesa, but are oIbd among those o( 
human truth. The unity of the whole ia unimpaired. 
The strength which is working it out, though it may 
have at timea disappointed us, shows no hollownesa 
or exhaustion. The surprise of disappointment is 
balanced — there is the surprise of unimagined ex- 
cellence. Powers do more than they promised ; and 
that spontaneous and living enei^, without which 
neither man nor poet can be trusted, and which 
showed its strength even in its ftulures, shows it more 
abundantly in the novelties of success — ^by touching 
sympathies which have never been touched before, by 
the unconstrained freshness with which it meets tlie 
proverbial and familiar, by the freedom with which 
it adjusts itself to a new position or an altered task — 
by the completeness, unstudied and instinctive, with 
which it holds together dissimilar and uncongenial 
materials, and forces the most intractable, the most 
unaccustomed to submission, to receive the colour of 
the whole — by its orderly and unmistakable onward 
march, and its progress, as in height, so in what 
corresponds to height. It was one and the same 
man, who rose from the despair, the agony, the vivid 
and vulgar horrors of the Infento, to the sense and 
imagination of certainty, sinlessness, and joy inefbble 
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— the game man whose power and whose sympathies 
failed him not, whether discriminating and enumer- 
ating, as if he had gone through them all, the various 
forms of hiunan suffering, from the dull, gnawing 
sense of the loss of happiness, to the infinite woes 
of the wrecked and mined spirit, and the coarser 
pangs of the material flesh; or dwelling on the 
changeful lights and shades of earnest repentance, 
in its hard, but not unaided or ungladdened struggle, 
and on that restoration to liberty and peace which 
can change even this life into paradise, and reverse 
the doom which made sorrow our condition, and 
laughter and joy unnatural and dangerous — the 
penalty of that first fault, which 

In pianto ed in affanno 
Cambift oneeto riso e dolce giuoco : — Purg. 28.' 

or rising finally above mortal experience, to inu^ne 
the freedom of the saints and the peace of eternity. 
In this consists Uie greatness of his power. It 
is not necessary to read through the Commedia to 
see it — open it where we please, we see that he 
is on bis way, and whither he is going ; episode 
and digression share in the solemnity of the general 
order. 

' Chodng a life of eorrow and disgrace 
Inatead of virtuoiu amilea and gladsome sport— Wbioht. 
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I And his greatness was mora than that of power. 
Tb&b reach and play of sympathy ministered to a 
noble wisdom, which used it thoughtfully and con- 
Bcioualy for a purpose to which great poetry had 
never yet been applied, except in the mouth of 
prophets. Dante was a, steru man, and mora than 
stem, among hia fellows. But he has left to those 

I who never saw his face an inheritance the most 
pracious ; he has left them that which, reflecting and 

' interpreting their minds, does so, not to amuse, not 
to bewilder, not to warp, not to turn them in upon 
themselves in distress or gloom or selfishness; not 
merely to hold up a mirror to nature ; but to make 
tliem true and make them hopefuL Dark as are his 
words of individuals, hia thoughts are not diirk or 
one-sided about mankind ; his is no cherished and 
perverse severity — his faith is too large, too raal, for 
such a fault He did not write only the Inferno. 
And the Purgatorio and the Paradiso are not an 
afterthought, a feebler appendix and compensation, 
conceived when too late, to a finished whole, which 
has taken up into itself the poet's real mind. No- 
where else in poetry of equal power ia there the same 
balanced view of what man is, and may be ; nowhere 
so wide a grasp shown of his various capacities, so 
strong a desira to find a due place and funcMon for 
all his various dispositions. Whera he staiids con- 
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tmsted in fais idea of human life with other poeta, 
who hare been more powerful exponents of its 
separate Bides, is in his large and truthful compre- 
hensiveness. Fresh from the thought of man's 
condition as a whole, fresh from the thought of his 
goodness, his greatness, hia power, as well as of his 
evil, his mind is equally in tune when rejoicing 
over his restoration, aa when contemplating the ruins 
of his fall. He never lets go the recollection that 
human life, if it grovels at one end in corruptioD 
and sin, and has to pass through the sweat and dust 
and disfigurement of earthly toil, has throughout^ 
compensations, remedies, functions, spheres innumer-' 
able of profitable activity, sources inexhaustible of 
delight and consolation — and at the other end a 
perfection which cannot be named. No one ever 
measured the greatness of man in all its forms with 
BO true and yet with bo admiring an eye, and with 
such glowing hope, as he who has also portrayed so 
awfully man's littleness and vileness. And he went 
fkrtJier — no one who could understand and do hom^e 
to greatness in man, ever drew the line so strongly 
between greatness and gooduess, and so unhesitatingly 
placed the hero of this world only — placed him in all 
hia magnificence, honoured with no timid or -dis- 
sembling reverence — at the distance of worlds, below 
the place of the lowest saint. 
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Those who know the Bivina Commedia best, will 
best know how hard it is to be the interpreter of 
Buch a mindj bnt they will sympathise with the 
wish to call attention to it. They know, and would 
wish others also to know, not by hearsay, bub by 
experience, the power of that wonderful poem. They 
know its austere, yet subduing beauty ; they know 
what force there is, in its free and earnest and solemn 
verse, to strengthen, to tranquillise, to console. It 
is a small thing that it has the secret of Nature and 
Man ; that a few keen words have opened their eyes 
to new sights in earth, and sea, and sky ; have taught 
them new mysteries of sound ; have made them recog- 
nise, in distinct Image or thought, fi^tive feelings, 
or their unheeded expression, by look, or gesture, or 
motion ; that it has enriched the public and collective 
memory of society with new instances, never to be 
lost, of human feeling and fortune; has charmed 
ear and mind by the music of its stately march, and 
the variety and completeness of ite plan. But, besides 
this, they know how often its seriousness has put to 
shame their trifling, its magnanimity their faint- 
heartedness, its living energy their indolence, its 
stem and sad grandeur rebuked low thoughts, its 
thrilling tenderness overcome sullennesB and assumed 
distress, its strong faith quelled despair and soothed 
perplexity, its vast grasp imparted the sense of har- 
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mony to the viev of clashing truths. They know 
how often they have found, in times of trouble, if 
not light, at least that deep sense of reality, per- 
manent^ though unseen, which is more than light can 
^ways give — in the view which it has suggested to 
them of the judgments and the love of God.' 

' It ia necessary to aUta, that these remarks were written 
before ve had seen the chapter on Dante in Ilaiy, Piut and 
iV«wnf, by L. Hariotti. Had we become acquainted with it 
earlier, we ibonld have had to refer to it ofton, in the way of 
acknowledgment, and u often in the wa; of strong protest 
[1S£0.] 
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[WiLLijiM WosDswoaTH wsB botn April 7, 1770, at Cockw- 
moatli, a town on the edge of the Camberland higbkods. HU 
fatber was agent to Lotd Lowther, and came of an old north- 
tonntr; slock. Both father and mcther died in hia boyhood ; 
hia mother first, his father when he was fourteen. He went to 
Bi^ool in the neighbourhood, at Eawkahead, and hia school 
days were days of much liberty, both in playing and reading. 
In October 1787 be went to St. John's College, Cambridge. 
But he made no mark at tbo university, and in January 1781 
he took hia degree and left Cambridge. Like many of his 
generation he waa filled with enthusiaam for the French 
Revolution, and after taking his degree he resided for more 
than a year in France, The Beigu of Terror drove him home 
again ; he came to London, unsettled in bis plans ; he was 
in Dorsctabire [1J98), then at Alfoiden in tbe Someraetahire 
Quaiitocks, where be aaw mnch of S. T. Coleridge. In 1793 he 
published a volume of poems, and in 1708 appoared, at Bristol, 
the first volnme of t^e Lyrical Balladt, intended t« be a 
joint work of Coleridge and Wordsworth, but to which Coleridge 
only contributed Tkt Antient Mariner, and two or three other 
pieoea. The two IHends went to Germany at the end of 1798, 
and Wordsworth, with hia sister, spent the winter at Oosl^. 
When he returned to England, he also returned for good to hi^ 
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oim northern monntainB and laksB. He MtUed, with bia sister, 
neat Orasmere, meaning to pre himself to poetical ootapod.tion 
u the businese of hia life, and in 1800 paUiahed the second 
Tolome of the Lyrical Bailadt. Iq 1802 he married Hary 
Hntchiuson, and finally fixed his home in the lakes, thoagh 
it yna not till Beveral ;ean afterwarda (1813) that he took up 
his abode in the place henceforth connected with his name, 
Bydal Mount, During all the early part of the century he was 
very bosy. Besides shorter pieces, suggested by the incidents 
or feelings of the day, he was at vork &oni 17es to 180G on a 
poem, The Prelude, describing the history and growth of his 
own mind, and intended to be an introduction to the greater 
philoaophical poem which ho wae already meditating. The 
Becliue — in part, and only in part, realised in The Excunion. 
The Exeurtion was publiahed in 1S14. Composition took many 
shapes in the various collections published by Wordsworth, 
from the Lyrical Balladt in 1800 down to his death. But 
especially hia poetical efforts took the shape of the sonnet. 
Large collections of sonnets marked the working of his thoughts 
and feelings on certain gronps of subjects, or were the memorials 
□f scenes which had interested him. He once, and early in 
his career, attempted the drama {The Borderers, 1795-00), bnt 
with little success. From the Gist he took a keen interest in 
all political and social qnestions, and he was an impasuoned and 
forcible prose writer. His lite was a long one, of steady work 
and much happiness. He died April 23, 1850, at Rydal Idonnt] 

Wordsworth was, first and foremost, a philosophical 
thinker ; a man whose intention imd purpose of life 
it was to think out for himself, faithfully and seri- 
ously, the questions concerning "Man and Nature 
and Human Life." He tried to animate and invest 
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with imaginative light the convictions of religious, 
practical, homely but high-hearted England, as Goethe 
thougbt out in his poetry the speculations and 
sceptical moods of inquisitive and critical Germany. 
He yraM a poet, because the poetical gift and faculty 
had been so bestowed on him that he could not fall in 
one way or another to exercise it : but in deliberate 
purpose and plan he was a poet, because poetry 
offered him the richest, the most varied, and the 
completest method of reaching truth in the matters 
which interested him, and of expressing and recom- 
mendii^ ita lessona, of "making them dwellers in 
the hearts of men." "Every great poet," he said, 
"is a teacher; I wish either to be considered as a 
teacher or aa nothing." Not like poets writing 
simply to please ; not like Lucretius or Pope, casting 
other men's thought into ingenious or highly-coloured 
or epigrammatic verse; not like Homer or Shakspere 
or Milton, standing in impersonal distance from their 
wonderful creations ; not like Shelley, full of philo- 
sophic ideas, but incapable, from his wild nature, 
of philosophic steadiness of thought; not even like 
poets who write to give an outlet to their sense of 
the beauty, the strangeness, the pathetic mystery of 
the world, to unburden their misgivingB, to invite 
sympathy with their sorrows or hopes, — Wordsworth, 
with all his imagination, and in his momenta of 
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highest rapture, haa a practical sense of a chaise 
committed to him. He is as much in earnest as a 
prophet, and he holds himself aa responsible for 
obedience to his call and for its fulfilment^ as a 
prophet " To console the afSicted ; to add suMskine 
to daylight bt/ making the happy happier ; to teach the 
young and the gracious of every ^e to see, to think, 
and feel, and therefore to become more actively and 
securely virtuous," — this is his own account of the 
purpose of his poetry. (Letter to Lady Beaumont, 
May 1807.) He has given tlie same account in the 
Preface to The Excursion. 

Not Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Erebus, 
Nor anght of blinder vacancy, scooped out 
B7 help of dreams — can breed snch fear and aire 
As bll upon US often when we look 
Into our minds, into the mind of man — 
My haunt, and the main region of my song. 
— Beauty — a living presence of the earth, 
Surpassing the most fair ideal forms 
Which craft of delicate spirits hath composed 
From earth's materials — waits upon my steps ; 
Pitches her tents before me as I move, 
An, hourly neighbour. Paradise, and groves 
Elysian, Fortunate Fields — like those of old 
Sought in the Atlantic iiiaiii — why thouid they be 
A hiilory otUy of departed thing), 
Or a mere fiction, of what never vxu 1 
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For the ditetming inttlUet of man, 
Whm VKddtd to Ait goodly untv«rM 
In lave and holy patiion, ikall find tkeit 
A nmpU produce of the common day. 
— I, long before the bliBrful hour arrives, 
Would chant, in lonely peace, the spousal verse 
Of this great consummation : — and, by leordi 
Which epeak of noiMng more than what we are. 
Would I arouse the aenaual from their sleep 
Of Death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures ; while mj voice prockimg 
How exquisitely the individual mind 
(And the prt^ressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external world 
Is fitted ; — and how eiquisitely, too — 
Theme this but little heard of amoi^ men — 
The external world is fitted to the mind ; 
And Uie creation (by no lower name 
Can it be called) which they with blended might 
AccompliBb : — this is our high argument. 

Wordsworth's poetry and hia idea of the office of 
poetry must be traced, like many other remarkable 
things, to the French Revolution. He very early, 
even in his boyhood, becuue aware of that sympathy 
with external nature, and of that power of discrimi- 
nating insight into the charactflristic varieties of its 
beauty and awfulnesa, which afterwards so strongly 
marked his writings. " I recollect distinctly," he says 
of a description in one of his early poems, " the very 
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■pot when Uub struck mo. The moment was im- 
portant in my poetical histotr ; for I date from it 
my consciousneBs of the infinite variety of natural 
appeanncea which have been unnoticed by the poets 
oi tmf age or country, and I made a resolution to 
snpply in some measure the deficiency." We hare 
abundant evidence how he kept hia purpose. 

While Wordsworth was at Cambridge, the French 
Bevolntion was beginning. The contagion of the 
great ideas which it proclaimed caught him as it also 
hud hold on so many among the nobler spirits of the 
young generation. To him at that time, as he tells 
us himself. 

The whole earth 
The beauty wore of promise ; that which sets 
The budding rose above the rose full blown. 

The wonder, the sympathy, the enthusiasm which 
swept him and them away like a torrent, thongh in 
his case the torrent's course was but a short one, left 
ineffaceable marka on his character and his writings. 
He was not at first bo easily shocked as others were 
at the excesses of tiie revolution. His stem North- 
country nature could bear and approve much terrible 
retribution for the old wrongs of the poor and the weak 
at the hands of nobles and kings. In his ApAogyfor 
ihe French BevoltUum, 1793, he sneered at Bishop 
Watson for the importance wfaich the Bishop attached 
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to "the personal Bufferings of the kte royal martyr," 
and for joining in the " idle cry of modish lamentation 
which has resounded from the court to the cottage"; 
and he boldly accepted the doctrine that in a time 
of revolution, which cannot be a time of liberty, 
"political virtues are developed at the expense of 
moral ones." But though the guillotine and the 
revolutionary tribunal had not daunted him, he 
recoiled from Uie military despotism and the fever of 
conquest in which they ended. The changes in his 
fundamental priaciples, in his thoughts of man and 
his duties, were not great : the change in his appli- 
cation of them and in his judgment of the men, the 
parties, the institutions, the measures, by which they 
were to be guarded and carried out, was great indeed. 
The hopes and affections which revolutionary France 
had so deeply disappointed were transferred to what 
was most ancient, most historic, most strongly rooted 
by custom and us^e, in traditional and unreformed 
Ikigland. WiUi characteristic courage he never cared 
to apologise for a political change which was as 
complete and striMng as a change to a new religion. 
He scarcely attempted directly to explain it. He 
left it to tell its own story in his poetical creations, 
and in the elaborate pictures of character, his own 
and others,' inserted into bis longer works, The 
Prelude and The Excursion. But he was not a man 
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to change vith half a heart. He left behind him 
for ever all the beliefs and aQticipatioiu and illusions 
vhich, like spells, had bound him to Jacobin Fianca 
He turned away from it in pennaneat and sl3<ong 
disgust, and setded down into the sturdy English 
Tory patriot of the begianing of the century. 

But this unreserved and absorbing interest in the 
wonderful ideas and events of the French Eevolation, 
transient as it was, had the effect upon him which 
great inteiruptioaa of the common course of things 
and life have on powerful natures. They were a call 
and a strain on his intellect and will, first in taking 
them in, then in judging, sifting, accepting or refusii^ 
them, which drew forth to the full all that he had of 
strength and individual character. But for that^ he 
might have been, and doubtless would have been, the 
poet of nature, a follower, but with ncher gifts, of 
;^ Thomson, Akenside, perhaps Cowper. But it was the 
trial and the struggle which he went through, amid 
the hopes and overthrows of the French Revolution, 
which annealed his mind to its highest temper, which 
gave laigeness to his sympathies and reality and 
power to his ideas. 

Every one knows that Wordsworth's early poetry 
was received with a shout of derision, such as, except 
in the case of Keats, has never attended the first 
appearance of a great poet Every one knows, too. 
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th&t in a quarter of a century it was Hucceeded by 
a growth of profound and enthusiastic admiration, 
which, though it has been limited by the rise of new 
forms of deep and powerful poetry, is atill far from 
being spent or even reduced, though it is expressed 
with more discrimiuatiou than of old, in all who have 
a right to judge of English poetry. 

This was the inevitable result of the characteriBtio 
qualities of Wordsworth's geniuB, though for a time 
the quarrel between the poet and his critics was ag- 
gravated by accidental and temporary circumstances. 
Wordsworth is destined, if any poet is, to be im- 
mortal; but immortality does not necessarily mean 
popularity. That in Wordsworth which made one 
class of readers find in him beauty, grandeur, and 
tmth, which they had never found before, will 
certainly tell on the same class in fiiture years : 

Wliat he has loved, 
Others will love, and he will teach them how. 

But mankind is deeply divided in it« sympathies and 
tastes ; and for a large portion of it, not merely of 
those who read, but of those who create and govern 
opinion, that which Wordsworth loved and aimed at 
and sought to represent will always be the object, 
not only of indifference but of genuine dislike. Add 
to this that Wordsworth's genius, though great, and 
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noble, and lofty, vm in a marked way limited, and 
that ia his owa ezpoeitioo and defence of hia view of 
poetry he was cnriouBly and unfortunately one-sided 
and inadequate, and provokingly stiff and dogmatic. 
This, of courael only affected an extinct controversy. 
But the controversy marked at once the power and 
the bold novelty of Wordsworth's attempt to purify 
and exalt English poetry. Wordsworth was, and felt 
himself to be, a discoverer, and like other great dis- 
coverers, his victory was in seeing by faith things 
which were nob yet seen, but which were obvioos, or 
soon became so, when once shown. He opened a new 
world of thought and enjoyment to Englishmen ; hia 
work formed an epoch in the intellectual and moral 
history of the race. But for that very reason he had, 
as Coleridge said, like all great artists, to create the 
taste by which he was to be relished, to teach l^e art 
by which he was to be seen and judged. And people 
were bo little prepared for the thorough and systematic 
way in which he searched out what is deepest or high- 
est or subtlest in human feeling under the homeliest 
reaJitiea, that not being able to understand him they 
laughed at him. Not was he altogether without 
fault in the misconceptions which occasioned so much 
ridicule and scorn. 

How did he win this deep and lasting admiration 1 
What was it in him which exposed him not merely 
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to the mockB of the scomer but to the dislike of the 
really able men who condemned him I 

That Wordsworth possessed poetical power of the 
very highest order could be doubted by no one who 
had read the poem which concluded the first volume of 
the fiercely attacked Lyrical Ballads — the Lines written 
<Acm Tintem Abbey. That which places a man high 
among poets, force and originality of thought, vivid- 
nesB and richness of imagination, command over the 
instrument of language, in its purity, its beauty, and 
its majesty, could not be, and was never, denied. 
But this alone does not explain what is distinctive and 
characteristio in what called forth so much enthusiasro, 
and such an outcry of disapprobation. 

What was epocial in Wordsworth was the pene- 
trating power of his perceptions of poetical elements, 
and bia fearless reliance on the simple forces of 
expression, in contrast to the more ornate ones. He 
had an eye to see these elements, where — I will not 
Bay no one had eeen or felt them, but where no one 
appears to have recognised that they had seen or felt 
them. He saw that the familiar scene of human life, 
— nature, as affecting human life and feeling, and man 
as the fellow-creatnre of nature, hut also separate and 
beyond it in faculties and destiny — had not yet 
rendered up even to the mightiest of former poets all 
that they had iu them to touch the human heart. 
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And he accepted it as bis mission to open the eyes 
and widen the thoughts of his coantrymen, and to 
teach them to discern in Hie humblest and moat 
unexpected forms the presence of what was kindred 
to what they had long lecogaised as the highest and 
greatest. 

Wordsworth's poetry was not only a powerful bat 
a conscious and systematic appeal to that craving for 
deep iTuth and reality which had been gathering 
way ever since the French Revolntion so terribly 
tore asunder the old veils of conventionality and 
custom. Truth is a necessary element in all good 
poetry, and there had been good poetry in the century 
before Wordsworth. But in Wordsworth the moral 
judgment and purpose of the man were joined to 
the poet's instinct and art ; and he did, as the most 
sacred and natural of duties, what he would anyhow 
have done from taste and for his pleasure. When 
that inflexible loyalty to truth which was the prime 
condition of all bis writings — not mere literal truth, 
but the truth which could only be reached by thought 
and im^ination, — when this had been taken in, it 
was soon seen what an amazing view it opened of the 
new riches and wonders of the worid, a scene of dis- 
covery which Wordsworth was far from exhausting. 
It was a contrast, startling all and baffling many, 
to the way in which, since Shokspere and Milton, 
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poetry had been content to Bkim the surface of the 
vast awful tracts of life and nature, dealing with their 
certaiatiea and riddles, with their beauty and their 
terror, under the guidance of sentiments put on for 
the most part like a stage dress, and in language 
which seemed not to belong to the world which we 
know. Thomson, Gray, and Bums, Wordsworth's 
immediate predecessors, had discovered, but only 
partially, the extent and significance of the faith 
which Wordsworth accepted and proclaimed in its 
length and breadth and height and depth, that Truth, 
in its infinite but ever self-consistent forms, is the 
first law of poetry. From his time, the eyes of 
readers, and the eyes of writers, have been opened ; 
and whatever judgment they may pass on his own 
poetry or his theories, they have followed both as 
critics and as composers, in the path which he opened. 
Hence his selection of subjects. He began with 
nature, as in the Evening ffalk and the Descriptive 
Sketches. He had early and well learned his lesson 
of nature — learned to watch and note in her that, 
to which other eyes were blind, of expression and 
novelty in common sights. A habit was formed of 
indefat^ble observation, like that which was the 
basis of Turner's power. And to a mind thus trained 
the scenes through which he passed, and among 
which his life was spent, furnished never-cloying food. 
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Hie conUnental journeys left deep impressiobs upoa 
him; tlieae impressions were answered by those of 
his home. The "power of hills was on bim"; the 
music of waters was in his ears ; light and daAness 
wore their spella for him. Looking to the same end 
as Turner, and working in the same spirit, he, with 
Turner, was a discoverer in the open face of nature : 
working apart from one another, these two m^ty 
"Lords of tiie eye," seized and grasped what had 
always been visible yet never seen, and gave their 
countrymen capacities of perception and delight 
hardly yet granted to others. But as his mind grew, 
Nature, great as was her power, "fell back into a 
second place," and became important to him chiefly 
as the etage of man's action, and allied with his ideas, 
his passions and affections. And Man was interest- 
ing to him only in his essential nature, only as man. 
History had little value for him, except as it revealed 
character : and character had no interest unless, be- 
sides power or splendour, It had in it what appealed 
to human sympathies or human indulgence. For a 
Napoleon, with all his magnificence, he had nothing 
but loathing. Where he found truth, noble and 
affecting,— not bare literal fact, but reality informed 
and aglow with the ideas and forms of the imagina- 
tion, and BO raised by it to the power of an object 
of our spiritual nature, — he recognised no differences 
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of high and low. In the aame way as be saw great- 
ness in the ideal histories of Yenice and Switzerland, 
and in the legends of Rome, even if tbey were fictiona, 
BO he saw greatness, the greatness of human affections 
and of the primary elements of human character, in 
the fortunes and the sufieringa of Michael and the 
Zeeeh galherer. He was very bold for his time, and 
took all consequences, which were severe enough, 
when he inaiated that the whole range of the beauti- 
fiil, the pathetic, the tragic, the heroic, were to be 
found in common lowly life, as truly as in the epic 
and the drama, or in the grand legends of national 
hiatoiy ; when he proclaimed that 

Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 

He claimed for lAKy Gray, for the "miserable mother 
by the Thorn," for the desolate maniac nursing her 
infant, the same pity which we give to Lear and Cor- 
delia or to " the dark sorrows of the line of Thebes." 
Not in play but in deepest earnest he dwelt on the 
awfulness, the wonder, the sacredness of childhood : 
it furnished in his hands the subject, not only of 
touching ballads, but of one of the most magnificent 
lyrical poems — the ode on ImrrwrtalUy. He was con- 
vinced that if people would but think and be fair 
with themselves, they would not merely be moved by 
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humble tragedies, like MiiAael and the Brothers, but 
would feel that there vas as much worthy of a poet's 
serious art in the agonies of the mother of the Idiot 
Boy, and the terrors of Peler BeU, as in the " majestic 
pains " of Laodamia and Dwn. He has summed up 
hie poetical doctrine with aH his earnest solemnity in 
the thirteenth book of the Prelude : 

Heie might I pause, and bend in reverence 

To Nature, and the power of human minds, 

To mm at tAey are m«n within thtnatlves. 

How oft high service is performed within. 

When all the external man ia rude in show, — 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and gold, 

But a mere moimtain chapel, that protects 

Its simple worahippeni from sun and shower. 

Of these, said I, bIibII be m; song ; of these. 

If future jesis matm^ me for the task. 

Will I record the praisea, making verse 

Deal boldly with Bubst&ntial things ; in truth 

And sanctity of passion speak of these, 

That justice may be done, obeisance paid 

Where it is due ; thus haply shall I teach, 

Inspire, tlirough unadulterated eats 

Pour rapture, tenderness, and hope — my theme 

No other than the very heart of man, 

Ah found among the best of those who live. 

Not unexalted by religious &ith, 

Nor uninformed by hooks, good hooks, though few. 

In Nature's presence : thence nuiir I select 

Sorrtm that it not torrow, hut delight ; 
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And muerabU love, that it not pain 
To hear of, for the ghry ^uti redoundt 
Therefrom to human kind, and uAol ut are, 

Natare foi all conditions wants not power 

To consecrate, if we have eyes to see, 

The outside of lier creatures, and to breathe 

Grandeur upon tJie very humblest 6ice 

Of human life. I felt that the array 

Of act and circumetance, and visible form, 

Is mainly to the pleasure of the mind 

What paaaion makes them ; that meanwhOe the forms, 

Of Nature have a passion in themselves, 

That intenningles with those works of man 

To which she Bummons him ; although the works 

Be mean, have nothing lofty of their own ; 

And that the genius of the Poet hence 

May .boldly take his way among mankind 

Wherever Nature leads ; that he hath stood 

By Nature's side among the men of old. 

And so shall stand for ever. 

All this doctrine waa strange to hie age ; it has 
ceased to be bo to onrs. In various ways and with 
varying merit, Thackeray and Dickens and George 
Eliot, and a crowd of writers, poets and novelists, 
have searched out the moHfs of the highest poetry in 
the humbleet lives, and have taught the lesson that 
the real greatness and littleness of human life are not 
to be measured by the standards of fashion and pride. 
What made Wordsworth different from other popular 
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poeta, and made him great, was a puzzle and a para- 
dox at first in bis own time ; it is but a commonplace 
in ouis. " It was the union of deep feeling with pro- 
foond thought : the fine balance of truth in observing, 
with the imaginative faculty in modifying, Hia objects 
observed ; and, above all, the original gift of spread- 
ing the tone, the atmosphere, and with it the depth 
and height of the ideal world, around forms, inci- 
dents, and situations, of which, for the common view, 
custom had bedimmed all the lustre, had dried up 
the sparkle and the dewdrops. To find no contradic- 
tion in the union of old and new; to contemplate 
the Ancient of Days and all-His works with feelings 
as fresh as if all had then sprung forth at the first 
creative fiat ; — characterises the mind that feels the 
riddle of the world, and may help to unravel it To 
carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood; to combine the child's sense of wonder 
and novelty with the appearances which every day 
for perhaps forty years have made familiar : 

With sun and moon and stars throughout the year. 
And man ajid woman — 

this is the character and privily of geniua" (Cole- 
ridge, Biogrofhia LUeraria, c iv.) 

Thus his range of materials was very large ; bis 
extensive scale of interests gave him great variety ; 
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like hJ8 own skylark, he soars to the heavens, and 
drops into a. lowly nest ; and aa the wing Bometimea 
flags, and the eye is wearied, his work was unequal, 
and there was sometimes want of proportion in bis 
subject and his treatment of it But hia principles of 
treatment, though he was not altogether happy in 
his exposition of them, were in accordance with his 
general idea of poetry. "I have at all times," he 
says, " endeavoured to look steadily at my subject." 
Where he succeeded — and no man can always in 
thought and imagination see what he wants to see — 
there was the fire and energy and life of truth, 
stamping all his words, governing his music and his 
movement, his flow or his rush. There is always the 
aim, the acrapulous, fastidious aim at direct expression 
— at beautiful, su^estive, forcible, original expres- 
sion : but first of all at direct expression. This fae 
called, somewhat oddly, restricting himself to the 
language of common life, in opposition to so-styled 
"poetic diction." Happily he was inconsistent with 
his own theory. He showed with Boms how far 
deep down the pathetic and the tender go in common 
life, and how its languc^ can be made by cunning 
artists to minister to their expression ; but there are 
regions in poetry of glory and nobleness and splendour 
where Bums never came, and there Wordsworth 
showed that he was master of a richer and subtler 
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wealth of words than common life mipplies. Bat in 
his most fiery momanta of inspiration and enthusiasm 
he never allowed himself to relax his hold on reality 
and truth : as he wotild scorn to express in poetry 
any word or feeling which was not genuine and 
natural any sentiinent or impulse short of or beyond 
the actual impression which caused them, so with the 
most jealous strictness he measured his words. He 
gave them their full swing if they answered to force 
and passion ; but be watched them all the same, with 
tender but manly severity. Hence with his power 
and richness of imagination, and bis full command 
over all the resources of voice and ear, an austere 
purity and plainness and nobleness marked all that 
he wrote, and formed a combination as distinct as it 
was uncommon. To parity, parity of feeling, pure 
truthfulness of expression, he is never tmtnia In 
the wild excitement, or the lawless exaggeration, as 
in the self-indulgence and foulness of passion, be will 
recognise no subject of true poetic art Keenly alive 
to beauty, and deeply reverencing it, be puts purity 
and the severity of truth above beauty. With his 
eager instincts of joy, It is only the joy of the pure- 
hearted that he acknowledges. 

Wordsworth's great poetical design was carried 
out, first in collections of short pieces, such as those 
of his earlier volumes, the Lyrical BaUads, and the 
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Poems of 1807; then in a great mass of Sonnete, 
varying Irom aome of the grandeat in the language 
to some very commonplace; but as a vhol^ con- 
sidering their nomber, — there are between four and 
five hundred of them, — a collection of great nobleneae 
and wonderful finish : and finally in the long poem 
of The Excursion, iteelf a fragment of a greater pro- 
jected whole, The Eeduse. The Exeursioa was published 
in 1814, and it gave the key to all his poetical work. 
From that time to 1815 he published repeatedly new 
things and old : eoimets on all kinds of aubjects, such 
as those on the ittver Duddon, the EcckHastical Soimela, 
and those on the Fanishment of Death ; — MemondU of 
his Toars in Scotland and on the Continent ; classical 
compositions like Laodamia and Dion ; tales in the 
romantic fashion, like The WbUe Doe if RyUlone, or 
in the manner of the Lyriojl Ballads, Uka Peter Bell, 
written in his earliest time, but not pubhshed till 
1619. The reception of Peter Bell marks the change 
tiiat had come over public opinion. " It was," says 
the biographer, "more in request than any of the 
author's previous publications " ; it was published in 
April, and a new edition was wanted in May. 
Wordsworth had waited, and the world had begun 
to come round to him. Ridicule and dislike had not 
ceased. But in minds which loved nature, which 
loved nobleness, which loved reality, which loved 
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purity and truth, he had awakened a response of 
deep and serious sympathy, which placed liJm, in the 
judgment of increasing numbers, far above the great 
poetical rivals round him. It was in vain that The 
Ediiiimrgh Seviete received The Exatrsum with its 
insolent, " This will never do " ; — it only showed that 
the Eeview had mistaken the set of the tide, and had 
failed to measure the thoi^hta and demands of the 
coming time. Wordsvorth's reception at Oxford in 
1S39 was an outward mark of the change, and of 
die way in which he had spoken to the hearts of 
men, and had been at length undetvtood. The 
enthusiasm which gathered round him was most 
genuine, and it was wholesome and elevating ; it was 
one of the best influences of our time. But it became 
undiscriminating. It, not unnaturally, blinded men 
to defects, and even made them proud of defying the 
criticism which defects tnt>duced. 

And there were defects. In Ms earlier days, at 
the high tide of his genius and strength, amid works 
matchless for their power and aimplicity and noble 
beauty, Wordsworth's composition was sometimes 
faidy open to the criticism, — whether meant for him 
I know not, — conveyed in the following lines by one 
who fully measured his greatness : 
"Tie a speech 
That by a language of familiar lownees 
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Enhauceg what of more heroic vein 

Is nest to follow. But one fault it hath ; 

It fits too close to life's realitieB. 

In truth to Nature nuBsing truth to Art; 

For Art commends not counterparts and copies, 

But from our life a nobler life would shape, 

Bodies celestial from terrestrial raise, 

And teach us not jejunely what we are, 

And what we may be, when the Parian block 

fields to the hand of Phidias. 

(A Sicilian Summw, by Henry Taylor.) 

As life went on, he wrote a great deal, and with 
unequal power and felicity. It may be doubted 
whether he had the singularly rare capacity for 
undertaking, what was the chief aim of his life, a 
long poem — especially a philosophic^ poem. Strong 
as he was, he wanted that astonishing strength which 
carried Milton without flagging through his tremend- 
ous task. Wordsworth's power was .in bursts ; and 
he wanted to go against the grain of his real aptitudes, 
and prolong into a continuous strain inspiration 
which was meant for oocasiona. In The Excursion. 
and The Prelude there are passages aa magnificent as 
perhaps poet ever wrote ; but they are not specimens 
of the context in which they are embedded, and 
which in spite of them, does not cany along with it 
the reader's honest enjoyment We read on because 
we must. In hia more ambitious works, such as The 
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Excumtm, Wordsworth aeldom wants strength, finish, 
depth, insight. He not seldom wants tiie spring, the 
vividness, of his earlier works. There is always 
dignity, and often majesty ; hat there is sometimes 
pompousnesB. His solid wei^t and massiveness of 
thonght interest us when we are in the humour for 
serious work ; but it is too easy to find them oppres- 
dve, and to complain of him as heavy and wearisome : 
nay, what is in him less excusable, obscure. And so 
with his various series of somiets like tiiose — fall of 
beauty as they are — on the River Duddon : he took 
ia too much in his scheme of the series, and there 
was not always material enough in c<»npariBon of the 
usually fine and careful workmanship. Further, 
Wordsworth, like other men, had his limitations. 
That laige tracts of human experience and feeling 
were unvisited by him and were beyond his horiEon, 
is not to be complained of : he deliberately and with 
high purpose chose to forego all that under the 
fascination of art might mislead or tempt Bat of 
all poets who ever wrote, Wordsworth made himself 
most avowedly the subject of his own thinking. In 
one way this gives special interest and value to his 
work. But the habit of perpetual self-study, though 
it may conduce to wisdom, does not always conduce 
to life or freedom of movemeut. It spreads a tone 
of individuality and apparent egotism, which, though 
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very Gubtle and undefi liable, ie yet felt^ even in some 
of his most beautiful compositious. We miss the 
Bpirit of "tdoo/ness" and eelf-foi^etfulness which, 
whether spontaneous or the result of the highest art^ 
marks the highest types of poetry. Perhaps it is 
from this that he so rarely abandoned himself to that 
spirit of playfulness of which he has given us an 
example in the Ktttai imd failing kaves. The ideal 
man with Wordsworth is the hard-headed, frugal, 
unambitious dalesman of his own hills, with his 
strong affections, his simple tastes, and his quiet 
and beautiful home: and this dalesman, built up 
by communion with nature and by meditation into 
the poet - philosopher, with his serious &ith and 
his never • failing spring of enjoyment, is himself. 
But nature has many sides, and lies under many 
lights ; and its measure reaches beyond the measure 
even of the great seer, with his true and piercing eye, 
his mighty imagination, and his large and noble heart. 
Wordsworth had not, though he thought he had, 
the power of interpreting his own principles of poetic 
composition. This had to be done for him by a more 
philosophical critic, his friend Coleridge. Words- 
worth, in his onslaught on the falsehood and unreaKty 
of what passed for poetic diction, overstated and 
mistook. He overstated the poetic possibilities of 
the speech of common life and of the poor. He 
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mistook the fripperies of poetic diction for poetic 
diction itself. Some effects of these exaggerations 
and mistakes are visible in his composition itself 
though they offend less when the linea vhich tempt 
to severe criticism are read in their own place and 
context; but he would have done more wisely to 
have left them to find their own apology than to 
have given reasons which seemed 'paradoxes. In the 
hot controversy which followed, both disputants 
made false moves : the Edinburgh reviewers were 
false in their thrusts, Wordsworth was false in his 
parry. He was right in protesting agEunst the doctrine 
that a thing is not poetical because it is not expressed 
in a certain conventional mint^e ; he was wrong in 
denying that there is a mintage of words lit for poetry 
and unsuitable for ordinary prose. They were 
utterly wrong in thinking that he was not a most 
careful and fastidious artist in language; but they 
had some reason for their objections, and some 
excuse for their ridicule, when it was laid dawn 
without distinguishing or qualifying that there was 
no difference between the language of prose and 
poetry, and that the language of poetry was false 
and bad unless it was what might be spoken in the 
intercourse of common life. Wordsworth, confident 
of his side of truth, and stung by the flippancy and 
ignorant narrowness of his censors, was not the 
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person to dear up the dispute. Coleridge, under- 
etandii^ and Bympathising with what he really 
meant, never undertook a worthier task than when 
he brought his singular powers of criticism to bear 
on it, and helped men to take a more serious and 
just measure of his friend's greatness. He pointed 
out firmly and clearly what waa nntenable in Words- 
worth's positions, his ambiguities, his overstatements. 
He put into more reasonable and comprehensive 
terms what he knew to be Wordsworth's meaning. 
He did not shrink from admitting defects, " character- 
istio defects," in his poetry; — inequality of style, 
over-care for minute painting of details ; dispropor- 
tion and incongruity between languid and feeling, 
between matter and decoration; "thoughts and 
images too great for the subject." But then he 
showed at what a height, in spite of all, he redly 
stood : — his austere purity and perfection of language, 
the wideness of his range, the freshness of his 
thought, the unfailing certainty of his eye; his 
unswerving truth, and, above all, his magnificent 
gift of imagination, " nearest of all modern writers 
to Shakspere and Milton, yet in a kind perfectly un- 
borrowed and his own," No more discriminating and 
no more elevated judgment of ' Wordsworth's genius 
is to be found than that which Coleridge inserted 
in the volume which he called his Biograpkia lAleraria 
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BsADERS, and even students, of Mr. Browning, shy 
at SordeOo. Mr. Hutton givea it up, Mr. Boden 
Noel expreaely puts it aside, for he cannot make out 
its couBtmctions. Mrs. Orr, in het handbook, does 
her best, but plidnly feels it an ungrateful task to 
spend time upon it. And no wonder. Mr. Browning 
himself calls his poem a "Quixotic attempt." Per 
plexitf , bewildennenti ia not the word to express the 
state of feeling which comes over the mind of the 
reader when he first opens the book, expecting that 
language will guide him along the threads of thought 
to an upshot, more or less distinct, of meaning. His 
first reading leaves him aghast. Where u he, and 
what is he among 1 He is to hear a story told : the 
story begins, stops for a parenthesis, stops for an 
address to Shelley, proceeds, breaks off, goes back 
at a jump thirty years, and we are transported, or 
rather have to find our way to an entirely different 
scene and different associations, and so, by hints, and 
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pictures, and enigmas, to yet another set of circnm- 
stances, which follow lite slides in a mi^io Untern, 
But what is the etory all about ! We find at last a 
rUDDing commentaiy at the top of the page ; but 
that ia probably not an early discovery, and we go 
on hoping to find the clue, not outside, but in the 
poem it«el£ And yet it is not a thing to put down. 
We feel that we are in strong hands, and with eyes 
that hare really seen — aeen, with keenness, with 
trouble, witi thought — only their owner is not dis- 
posed to save ns any trouble in making us see what 
he has seen. It all has the oddneas and une::pected- 
ness of a dream, where the things which happen, 
though they never surprise us, do not happen the 
least in the common order, and are not connected 
with the usual associations, familiar in waking life. 
Yet there come in flashes of sympathy, which illumi- 
nate dark depths of the heart, which we thought 
no one knew or imagined but ourselves. There 
come tracts of pictured landscape, like the back- 
ground of some great Umbrian or Venetian painter 
— background only, with perhaps an unintelligible 
foreground and action. 

That autumn eve was stilled : 
A last remaiDB of Bimset dimly burned 
Cer the far forests, like a toreh-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer's haad 
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In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black. A smgle eye 
From all Verona cared for the soft sky. 

Like Turner's pictures in his later manner — when lie 
is clear, he is very clear ; vhen he is obscure, he is 
very obscure. And then the language : it is like 
unpointed Hebrew words, where you have the con- 
sonante, and, according as you know the language, 
pat in the vowels. Ellipsis reigns supreme : preposi- 
tioQB and relatives are dispensed with : nominatives 
and accusatives play hide and seek round verba : we 
get lost in the maze of transpositions, and stumble 
over irritating and obscure parantheses. And then 
the illustrations and allusions ! Sismondi and Milman 
will give us the history of the time, not quite Uie 
same as Mr. Browning's, but sometMi^ like: the 
only thing that does not seem arbitrary is the 
geography. But Mr. Browning is a wide reader, and 
draws his illustrative materials from sources locked 
and sealed to us out^ders. How many of ns — we 
feel ourselves in asking the question, to be the 
" Haddo," the typical critic, on whom Mr. Browning 
pours such persistent and varied scorn, — ^but still, 
how many of us know "Pentapolin of the naked 
armt"' Why is Cunizza's sphere the "Swooning 

> I leava thia aa it stands. But I mtut confess that Mr. 
Browning might liRve expected his readers to know their Doa 
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Bpberet" Why is Cunizza called Palmal Who is 
Dularete, and what is " Saponian strength f " Why 
is Fomalhaut chosen out of all the etars to be, in 
the language of a twelfth century lady, the type of 
a luminous orb t What is the interpretation of the 
following passages I 

Natore's strict embrace, 
Putting aside the past, ebtill soon efface 
Its print u well — 

And tnm bim pure ae some forgotten vest, 
Woven ot painted byasus, sUkiest 
Tufting the Tyrrhene wbelk'a pearl-Bheeted lip, 
Left wdter where a trireme let it Blip 
r the sea, and vexed a aatiap ; so the stain 
0* the world forsakes Sordello, with its pain, 
Its pleasure : bow the tinct loosening escapes, 
Cloud after cloud ! 
Agfun: 

Heart and brain 
Swelled ; be expanded to himself t^ain, 
As some thin seedlii^ spice-tree starved and frail, 
Poshing between cafs head and ibis' tail. 
Crusted into the porphyry pavement smooth, 
— Suffered remain just as' it sprung, to soothe 
The Soldan's pining daughter, never yet 
Well in her chilly green-glazed minaret, — 
When rooted up, the sunny day she died, 
And flung into the common court be«de 
Its parent tree. 

Quixote (i. II), or at least their Anttquary (ii. c 30) and Si. 
Roitan'M Well, c. SO [June 1887]. 
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And if dictionaries help ua to names, the names have 
to serve in a novel history. Alcamo and Nina are 
names connected with early Italian poetry in Sicily ; 
but Nina the poetess, in Crescimbeni and Sismondi, 
becomes Nina the poet in Mr. Browning. Ovid will 
tell us something of Oydippe, but her old lover 
Acontios ia changed into Agathon. And then the 
words; — " ginglingly," and "writhled," and "bloom- 
flinders," and "faatuoUB," and " mollitioiia," and many 
more, some no doubt picked out of local usage, but 
still to outsiders needing a glossary. Is it astonishing 
if, after wandering blindfold through what seems at 
first a hopeless labyrinth, some impatient reader 
should treat Sordelh as the Italian in Giordano 
Bruno's story treated his "enigmatic prophet" — 
" Fraldlo, t-a mn mtot esser mteso ; io wm ti voglio 
intendere — vai am cento diawli " — and kicked it, with 
an indignant malediction, into the dust-heap. 

What is there to save Sordello from the taJke 
justly due to a tTKortivhv xoi'ij/wi, like Lycophron's 
Cassa/ndTal It is quite certain that nothing can be 
done with it, nothing can be made of it, without 
great attention and some trouble — more trouble than 
we usually expect to be called upon to ^ve to any 
book but one of high mathematics. Is it worth while 
to take this trouble t 

That depends. If we want the pleasant and per- 
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fectly legitimate excitement of a dramatic story, 
with olearlf-draTn characterB and the interest of a 
veil -developed plan, we had better keep our time 
for books where its employment will be more fnlly 
rewarded. If there is amusement to be found in 
Sonkllo it is the amusement of finding out puzzles. 
But if we are people of a tolerant disposition — if we 
hare realised how we all have our own ways of doing 
things, and then go on to reflect that a strong and 
deep and e^er mind is very likely to have fits of 
self-will, and the q^uaint and perhaps unjustifiable 
habit of taking its own line in the teeth of what is 
accepted and usual, we may be tempted, by the 
obvious signs of the poet's being in earnest, and 
thinking that he has something worth telling to tell 
us, into a more patient and inquiring frame of mind. 
And if we b^n to inquire, it is possible that we 
may find — find something worth our trouble The 
reading of Sordelh is likely to he accompanied, 
even to the end, by a plentiful running commentary 
of notes of interrogation, and marks and sounds of 
even more energetic feeling. But it will be surpris- 
ing if we do not find a meaning, and a meaning 
worth writing an elaborate poem for. 

Who was Sordello, and what makes Mr. Browning 
choose him for a subject T Sordello's name would he 
a forgotten one, with those of other troubadours of 
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the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but that Dante 
baa chosen that he shall never be forgotten. He was 
plainly a distinguished person in his time, a canning 
craftsman in the choice and use of language ; hat, if 
this was all, his name would only rank with a number 
of others, famous in their time, lost under the cloud 
of greater successors. He may have been something 
more than a writer or speaker : he may have been a 
mler, though that is doubtful. But we know hiin, 
because in the antechamber of Purgatory he was so 
much to Dante. Through three cantos he is the 
companion and guide of the two great pilgrims. He 
is shown to ua, as it were, in picture — his solitariness, 
his lofty port, his melancholy majesty — 

L'ombra tutta in an lomita. . . , 

Ella uon ci dicera alcuna cosa, 
Ma lasciavane gir, solo guardando, 
A g:iusa di leon quando si posa. 

His presence calls forth some of Dante's deepest and 
most memorable laments over the miseries of Italy, 
and the responsibihties of her indolent and incapable 
rulers. He leads bis companions to the secret and 
guarded valley where kings and princes of the earth, 
who have meant to do their duty, but in the end 
have not fulfilled their trust, must wait outside of 
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Purgatory the hour of mercy ; where Dante aees their 
still sadness, aod learns their oames, and haars their 
evening hymns. And here we leani Dante's judgment 
on Sordello himself : he is placed by himself, more 
self-centred and in guise haughtier than even the 
rulers and judges in whose company he waits to begin 
his cleansing ; and he is placed among those who had 
great opportunities and great thoughts — the men of 
great chances and great failures. 

The filling up the story of Sordello is plainly 
suggested by the fact — we do not say the history, or 
the cIiEU-acter, but the fact and exist«nce — of such a 
creation of humau experience and human purpose as 
Dante's poem. Dante, the singer, the artist, who 
could see in the world about him what none other 
saw, but wielded the spell to make others see what 
he saw, seemed naturally to belong to that vast and 
often magnificent company, from Orpheus and Homer 
downwards, whose business in life seemed art and 
the perfection of art. Let the world go as it would, 
let men quarrel and change and suffer as they might, 
the artist was outside it all : he worked apart, using, 
it may be, the materials given him by active life ; 
but imagining, inventing, composing, painting, carving, 
buildii^, singing, because that was his end and calling 
in life. He told on actual life according to his power, 
but he did not seek to tell on it. Virgil sang of 
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Kome indeed, but it waa the ideal Rome vhich he 
imagined. But Dante, with hia artist's eye and 
artist's strength, was from the beginning, and con- 
tinued to the end, in the closest contact with the 
most absorbing interests of human life. His course 
waa shaped by two master influences : for himself, 
passionate and enduring love: for society, the 
enthusiasm for righteous government. And these, 
in a way never known in the world before, were 
taken up into the poet's nature, combined and fused 
with it and with each other in indestructible union, 
and moulded into a character in which we almost 
forget the poet, and such a poet, in the man. The 
poet-lover of course was no new thing. The poet- 
prophet, speaking of truth and sin and doom, had 
made his voice heard in the cities of Israel, had 
spoken in solemn tones in the choruses of Greek 
tragedy. In Dante — a youth dreamed through in 
the sweetest of Italian homes : a manhood spent in 
ofibrt, in struggle, in defeat, with keen and fierce and 
unsparing rivals, in the most stirring and revolu- 
tionary of Italian commonwealths : an old ^e 
dragged through in wandering and hopeless exile, 
learning aU the shapes and secrets of weakness, of 
wickedness, of pain to be found in that wild scene 
which Christendom then presented — in Dante, all 
this made up the man who saw, and who wrote, the 
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DiviiM Gommedia. It was no mere magnificent literary 
production of imi^native genius. It was as real as 
tbe man. His life-blood was in it, and witli it all 
that he had eeen and felt of the awful and mysterious 
lot of men : the splendid achieTement, the irretriev- 
able fall, the unspeakable prize : the pangB of Fran- 
ceECa and Ugolino, the solemn scene of preparation 
aud self-discipHne, the everlasting chant of the 
Mystic Kose. 

The influences which acted on Dante are, in the 
story, represented as acting on Sordello. Sordello is 
the child of the same time — the time of awakening 
p^ception and longing for the beautiful : the time of 
awakening power in language and imaginative com- 
position : the time of moral and social anarchy in the 
cities of Italy — anarchy which neither the Pope nor 
the Emperor, the supreme representatives of religion 
and law, could restrain, which they and their factions 
helped to make more hopeless and more cruel. The 
idea of a common good, a common government, was 
still recognised in the municipal order of the cities of 
Lombardy. The framework and outward form of 
their institutious were still popular; but from the 
closer intermeddling of the German Emperor with 
their affairs, the " tyrant " made his appearance earlier 
in them than in the Tuscan cities. No such catas- 
trophe had overtaken the cities of the Amo and the 
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Tiber as the destruction of Milan by Barbaroesa. 
No such incredible and fiendish cruelty had tormented 
the southern cities as Padua and the cities of the 
March endured from Ecelin da Bomano. This is the 
world in which Sordello's lot is cast, as Dant«'s was 
at Florence : a world more terrible in crime, more 
terrible in suffering than the worst times then at 
Florence : a world without the nobler instincts, tradi- 
tions, aspirations which at Florence were interwoven 
with the selfishness and bitterness of factious strife, 
and kept up the ideal and the hope of free citizen- 
ship, true justice, and generous patriotism in the 
famous Tuscan republic. The story, Mr. Browning 
informs us, is to set before us, with historical scenery 
more or less accurate, but not necessary to its unfold- 
ing, the " development of a soul," in its ideal growth, 
choice, and fate. As Florence to Dante, so Mantua 
to Sordello, but only in vague analogy. Sordello 
went through changes, temptations, sufferings ; his 
aim in life altered, enlarged, absorbed him. But the 
progress from love and from art, to great public 
thoughts and wonderful achievements for mankind, 
which Dante accomplished, Sordello failed in. This, 
in its various movements and scenes, is the story. 
Sordello is meant to interest if not attract ua. There 
ia beauty, there is nobleness, there is truthfulness, 
there is resistance to temptation, . But so it was ; be 
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mistook the toad, tried after it in earnest but missed 
it, and died. 

Mr. Browning lias his own way of setting all this 
before us — abrupt, dislocated, interrupted, incomplete, 
allusive, broken into by long monologues or medita- 
tions. Further, he tells the story, if we may say so, 
in bis shirt-sleeveB — with the most pronounced and 
avowed contempt for mere proprieties as well as for 
solemnities and pompe : without pretending to help 
U3 if we are too slow to catch his humour, or his 
deep, shy conviction, or his outbursts of amusement : 
without mercy for us, if we are shocked at the near 
neighbourhood of the grotesque and the pathetic, the 
loftiest with the most repulsive and even broad. Is 
it too much to say that there is sometimes a spirit 
of mischief in him, and he seems not unwilling to 
throw us off the trail, or to tempt us into dark places 
without outlet, leaving us to make out our where- 
abouts ) Lastly, he takes real men and women, who 
are known to have lived and acted at a certain time 
— Sordello, and Ecelin the Monk and his ferocious 
sons, the younger Ecelin and Alberic, and Cunizza 
his famous daughter — only Mr. Browning chooses 
that her name is her Bister's, Palma* — and Ecelin'e 
terrible soldier, Taurello Salinguerra, and Ecelin's 

. ' See » list of the family in Rokndinua, ii. 171 (Mnratori, 
vol. riiL) 
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veird wife Adelaide, who reads the stare, and Azzo 
of Eete, and Bichard, Count of Siunt Boniface — all 
only too really actors in a dark and miserable time, of 
whose doings we may read authentic records in Itali&n 
chronicles and annals ; but^ having taken them and 
their deeds, be transports them all to his own stage 
of imagination, and sees them only then as he chooses 
to think of them and to make them think and speak 
and do. He does what was a. common practice at a 
certain period of classical literature, and to which our 
critical days have given, often very unjustly, the 
name of intentional fot^ery : the practice of taking 
up famous or well-known names into the sphere of 
imagination, and making them speak as it is thought 
they ought to speak — making them apeak what is 
believed to be true in the spirit though feigned in the 
letter, like the speeches of generals and statesmen 
in Thucydides or Livy. Mr. Browning takes great 
liberties : much greater than our historical dramas 
tists and novelists, when they present a Bichard the 
Second or a Savonarola, perhaps no more than Dante 
has taken with some of his great names, perhaps with 
his Sordello and his Gunlzza. Sordello, like Hamlet, 
comes from the poet's "inner consciousness"; the 
scraps that we do possess about him — Dante's mag- 
nificent picture in Purgatory, the scant notices col- 
lected in Troubadour histories, or the fuller but more 
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mythical accounts, like Platina's, Mr. Browning 
haughtily paases by. He has a Sordello of his own, 
utterly unlike anything written of him elsewhere, 
and of him he knows the innermost secret and 
struggles of his soul ; and it is his story, from his 
birth to his grave, with all its individual features and 
critical incidents, with his aspirations, and vicissitudes, 
that he will tell us if we have patience to listen. 

But for Dante — so we are to understand^tlie 
Sordello of Mr. Browning's imagination would have 
lived through the ages. Dante is the first of the 
great poets of the world who wrote with an idea and 
an end beyond his art itself, equal in its greatness to 
the compass of man's whole nature ; for Lucretins 
wrote but for a philosophy, Lucan for a political 
regret. But such an effort was, sooner or later, in 
the necessity of things, as time, and time marked by 
the appearance of Christianity, went on. So Mr. 
Browning imagines that first effort coming before it 
was adequately fulfilled : it came in the imaginary 
Sordello, who represents a tendency, who ia Dante's 
forerunner and herald star, because such an attempt 
must have been stirring in nobler souls, over and 
above the mere love and craft of poetry, as shown in 
the imaginary Eglamor, the representative of the 
Cinos and Guides of Dante's time, the predecessors 
of Petrarch. Sordello is supposed to be much more 
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than the Troubadour known to history. His was the 
history of a great purpose, though a defeated one. 
"Gate-vein" of the "heart's blood" of truth and 
love and mercy " to Lombardy," he was " thy fore- 
runner, Florentine." But Dante absorbed him, "a 
herald star," 

Releutlesa into tbj consummate orb 
That scared it from ite right to roll along 
A eempitenml path with dsnce and song. 
Fulfilling its allotted period, 
Sereneat of the progeny of Qod. 

But its bri^tneas is not quenched or lost : it is 
" blent " for ever ^th Dante's splendours ; bat, 

Still, what if I approach the august sphere 
Named now with only one name, disentwine 
That undercurrent soft and aigentine 
From its fierce mate in the mt^estic mass, 
Leavened as the sea whose fire was mixed with glass 
In John's transcendent vision, 

and tell the story of Sordello, exhibit the " lustre " 
of his star by itself ! 

So it pleases the poet to say, for only he knows 
it. But why — for he does not tell — is this star 
called, "Serenest of the progeny of QodV Why, 
"His darling!" We ask, because not even in that 
realm where the poet disposes all things can we find 
the reason ; unless it be, that Sordello, like Francis, 
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opened hia heart to the cries of the poor crowds. 
Here is &d instance of what Mr. Browning asks from 
us. Is it part of our trial and discipline as his 
scholars, that we should read,and not know why 1 
Or else, are we mere hUnd and common-place critics, 
such as the personage who plays a prominent part in 
the poem, the Jongleur, Naddo 1 

The first portion of the story describes the develop- 
ment of a rich and ambitious poetic nature, its 
triumphs and failures, its struggles to make its art 
minister to ite pride and selfishness, its profound 
disappointment and despair, ita opening into new life 
under the inspiration of love — a love fuller and 
nobler than his own boyish fancy for Falma — Palma'e 
love for him, kindled by her belief in the depth and 
greatness of his soul, and her longing to live under 
its power and to behold achievements worthy of it in 
the world of men and of effort What shall those 
achievements be ? Then comes a long interlude on 
the poet's own account. It is an apology — a dis- 
closure for himself — an apology in the guiae of banter 
and skit for letting his own life and soul and purpose 
appear under the fractures and shortcoming of his 
poem : a disclosure, a shy, a half-recalled disclosure, 
of what in his secret heart he has learned is the only 
object man ought to live for, the one supreme queen 
and mistress, eclipsing all other charms and tempta- 
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tiona, to whom all passion and all homage by right 
are due — mankind, in all its mixed glory, in its 
misery and d^radation and pathetic silence and 
patience, in its poorness and meanness and hopeless 
suffering, in its endless, immense eternal appeal for 
pity. The poor, blind, dumb multitudes of mankind 
whom no man can number, unknown, unheeded, 
helpless, and without hope, "Earth's immense and 
trampled multitude," whose troubles, whose sins are 
beyond all reach — the "sheep having no shepherd" 
to Divine love, the "many-headed beast" to human 
scorn — take a poetic shape, battered, worn, with traces 
of happier possibilities — appeal infinitely to justice, 
compassion, sympathy, chivalrous manliness and 
patience, become an object for devotion and passion- 
ate enthusiasm : 

Cai«-bit, erased, 
Broken up beautiee ever took my taste 
Supremely ; and I love you more, far more. 
Than her I looked should foot Life's temple-fioor. 
Years ago, leagues at distance, when and where 
A whisper came, " Let others seek ! — thy care 
Is found, thy life's provision ; if thy race 
Should be thy mistress, and into one face 
The many faces crowd." 

This mistress his heart goes out to, as Francis 
longs for and espouses poverty. This great interest 
is alone worth a strong man's strength and love. 
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" It is pleaoant to be yoting," to vatch the bri|^t 
girls in the iruit-bo&ta mid under the bridges at 
Venice ; bat l^ere risea at hia side the vision of the 
human race — "sad, dishevelled ghoat" — and it lays 
a commanding claim on his devotion, paramount to 
all other. It is for her — under the stress of that 
high truth, that on the greatest of men, Uiinker, 
maker, actor, comes all the greater the imperious de- 
mand for his self-dedicatioii to his race, in the ignor- 
ance, the wretchedness, the evil, in which it needs 
his help — that the story of Sordello is continued. 
What is it but the great t^uth, that every great life 
is the echo, strong or &int, of the One great Life of 
Love, that came to seek and to save that which was 
lostt 

The second portion of the story tells the opening 
of new thoughts and a new life to Sordello, under 
the influence of Palma. She has taught him that 
life needs a worthy object. He opens his eyes and 
sees, in palpable, individual proof, the miseries of 
his fellows. But how to remedy it 1 The great spell 
of the Middle Ages, the name of Borne, acte upon 
him. He learns its emptiness. Great factions divide 
society all round him, with great pretensions, and 
with great and equal and monstrous crimes. He 
learns who he is — the long-lost son of the mighty 
warrior who seems to hold the fate of Italy for a 
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moment in his hands. Salinguem would gladly 
ma^e him head of a power which should crush all 
the petty tyrannies, and be able to defy Pope and 
Emperor. But that would be only to continue the 
reign of force, of wrong, of blood, which has made 
the earth so miserable for the crowds to whom his 
life is due. Sordello will have none of that What 
is there to do! Mr. Browning does not tell us. 
Perhaps he might have used Salinguerra's offer, and 
used it in a new way : perhaps, have- been a leader 
of mankind. Should he, or Ecelin, grasp the place 
and power of the House of Bomano, and be supreme 
in North Italy 1 But Sordello dies, and no work is 
done: nothing is left behind him but a mythical 
name. The power of Bomano passes into the hands 
of the merciless Ecelin; and Salinguerra — who, we 
may say in passing, is the one clearly and strongly 
painted character in l^e poemj the powerful, un- 
scrupulous, but not unkindly soldier; magnanimous, 
touchingly honest in his loyalty and content with the 
second place, smiling, or "immeasurably yawning" 
at Sordello's transcendental doctrines and long har- 
angues — Salinguerra ends his career, as Italian 
warriors often did, in the prisons of the jealous police 
of order-keeping Venice. It was left to a greater 
soul to find the way which Sordello had failed in, to 
benefit his fellows, to do something for mankind. 
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But the teller of hia atory aaks oar kind Uioughts 
for him, for the sake of vhat he died ia etriving 

The vorking out of the first put is comparatiyely 
without difficulty. The picture of Sordello'a solitary 
boyhood, passed iu a lonely castle and its surroand- 
ing woods, near Mantua, an orphan page to an evil 
and myaterious mistress, with no one to play with 
and no one to loTe, left to himself, with nature and 
what there was in his weird home of art^ self-centi^ 
self-pleasing, gradually unfolding his strong, imagina- 
tive nature — like a tj«e gradually bursting out in 
spring — suggests a contrast with the city life of the 
boy described in the fUa Nwwa. In spite of all 
perplexities of allusion or construction it is a chtmn- 
ing picture ; Isut it is as the licfaness and strangeness 
of GioTgione to the pure simplicity of line and tint in 
the Umbriana. 

Yon can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly Beveied from her mass 
Of men, and framed for pleasure, as she frames 
Some happy lands, that have IniurioUB names. 
For loose fertility ; a footfall there 
Suffices to upturn to the warm air 
Half-^rmi Dating spices ; mere decay 
Pioducea richer life ; and day by day 
New pollen on the lily-petal grows. 
And still more labyrinthine buds the rose. 
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The unfathomable doctrine of election ia stamped 
upon all nature ; and Sordello is one of the elect. 
The lonely child works its imaginative wiQ on its 
companions of nature, tree, aud flower, and bird, and 
insect : creates its own wonderful world and its con- 
ditions, alters, transforms, tyranuiees over it. The 
boy hears distant sounds of the great human drama, 
far from him, which he never sees ; but he makes 
one for himself, with names, and persons, and his- 
tories : he fights and conquers and rewards and 
punishes, a despot above law and fear ; and he has, 
too, glimpses of beauty — only glimpses of living beauty 
— the Palma of his future life ; but he can g^ve a 
life of his own to the beauty of marble in one of the 
chambers which he haunts. 

A vault, see ; thick 
Black shade about the ceiling, though fine sHte 
Across the buttress suffer light by lite 
Upon a marvel in the midst. Nay, stoop — 
A dullish grey-streaked cumbrous font, a group 
Round it,— each side of it, where'er one sees — 
Upholds it ; shriDkiiig Caryatides 
Of just- tinged marble like Eve's lilied flesh 
Beneath her maker's finger when the fresh 
First pulse of life shot brightening the snow. 
The font's edge hnrthens every shoulder, so 
They muse upon the ground, eyelids half dosed ; 
Some, with meek arms behind their backs disposed. 
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Some, croMed above their boaoms, aome, to veil 

Their eyea, some, propping chin and cheek so pale, 

Some, hanging slack an utter helpless length 

Dead as a bnried vestal whose whole strength 

Ooee when the grate above shuts heavily. 

So dwell these noieelesa girle^ patient to eee, 

Like priesteasea because of sin impure 

Penanced for ever, who resigned endure, 

Having that once drunk sweetness to the drego. 

And every eve, Bordello's visit begs 

Pardon for them : constant as eve he came 

To ait beside each in her torn, the some 

As one of them, a certain space : and awe 

Made a great indistinctness till he saw 

Sunset slant cheerful through the buttress chinks, 

Gold seven times globed ; surely our maiden shrinks 

And a smile stirs her as if one faint grain 

Her load were lightened, one shade less the stain 

Obscured her forehead, yet one more bead slipt 

From off the rosary whereby the crypt 

Keeps count of the contritions of its diaige 1 

Then with a step more light, a heart more huge, 

He may depart, leave her and every one 

To linger out the penance in mute stone. 

Ah, but Sordello 1 Tis the tale I mean 

To tell you. 

So, unknown to himself, he develops power — power 
within himself to see, to create, to combine, to colour, 
for his own delight ; he is his own singer, inexhaust- 
ible, untired, and he is his own audience. And out 
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of this life, left all to itself, as the wUd flower from 
its chance eeed in kindly ground, Sordello grows 
to be a true poet ; and discovers It to himself and to 
others, in a Troubadour contest with the minstrel 
Eglamot — the mind of real insight and genuine 
imagination matched against practised but artificial 
talent. 

But there are two classes of souls dowered with 
the great poetic gift, made to see and feel all that is 
great and beautiful, and to open the eyes of men to 
see and feel it too. Both have, it may be, in equal 
measure, that quick sense to which, as the days and 
years pass, is revealed in marvellous abundance, the 
mystery and loveliness of the world. 

Fresh births of beauty wake 
Fresh homage, every grade of love is paet, 
With every mode of loveliness : then cast 
Inferior idols off their borrowed crown 
Before a coming glory. Up and down 
Euns arrowy fire, while eartlily forms combine 
To throb the secret forth ; a touch divine — 
And the eealed eyeball owua the mystic rod ; 
Visibly through his garden walketh God. 
So fare they. Now revert. One character 
Denotes them through the progress and the stir, — ' 
A need to blend with each external charm. 
Bury themselves, the whole heart wide and warm, — 
In something not themselves ; they would belong 
To what they worship — stroi^^ tiud more strong 
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ThiiB prodigally fed — which gathers shape 

And feature, soon imprieoiu past eecape 

The Totarj framed to love and to submit 

Nor ask, as passionate he kneels to it, 

Whence grew the idol's empery. So runs 

A l^nd ; light hod birth ere moons and enns. 

Flowing through apace a river and alone. 

Till chaos burst and blank the spheres were atrow 

Hither and thither, foundering and blind : 

Wheu into each of them rushed light — to find 

Itself no place, foiled of its radiant chance. 

Let such forego theii just inheritance ! 

Poi there's a class that eagerly looks, too, 

On beanty, but, unlike the gentler crew, 

FroclaimB each new levealment bom a twin 

With a distinctest consciousness within 

Eeferring BtiU the quality, now first 

Bevealed, to their own soul — ita instinct nursed 

In silence, now remembered better, shown 

More thoroughly, but not the less their own ; 

A dream come true ; the special esercise 

Of any special function that implies 

The being fair, or good, or wise, or stroi^. 

Dormant within their nature all along — 

Whose fault 1 So homage, other souls direct 

Without, turns inward. 



To which of these does Sordello beloDg t Alas ! 
his child's life, his boy's life, has given him nothing 
to love, nothing to care for but himself: his gift has 
only created realms to do him homage : it has made 
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him his own idol, whose claima are absolute and 
limitless. Except the thrill at Palma's beauty, there 
is nothing outside him, to sway him, to claim duty 
and service. He finds himself a poet, saluted as such 
by the pathetic recogDition of his defeated and broken- 
hearted rival, crowned by the hand of Palma herself. 
He is spellbound, fascinated by the amazement of un- 
imagined succeBS, A career of intoxicating triumph 
and fame ia before him. He ia the favourite of 
Mantua, applauded, criticised, envied. Strength 
grows within him, and new and varied demands task 
it ; and the longing groTra, too, for lai^er recognition, 
for more unqualified and exclusive worship. And 
Apollo has no reason to complain that his altars 
want incense — " lantus dapienlwe vir exislens non solum 
inpoetando, sed qaomoddibel loquendo," is the judgment 
handed down by his great successor. He has all he 
imagined: all he thought due to him. His "desire" 
is given him ; and with it " leanness sent into his soul." 
The worship asked for to himself ends in satiety, 
listlessness, despair. After all, he finds that he does 
not do his best. Hia conscience, oa one who thinks 
and knows, reproaches him. He knows that there 
i^ something truer and deeper in him, than what he 
has to put forth on the spur of the moment, to keep 
his character with judges whom he sees through and 
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Ere he could fix 
On anght, in rushed the Mitntuans ; much they cared 
For his perpleiity. . , . 

Whatever topics they might start 
Had to be groped for in hia consciousness 
Straight, and as straight delivered them by guess. 
Only obl^^ to ask himself, " What was i" 
A speedy answer followed ; but, alas, 
Odb of God's lai^ ones, tardy to condense 
Itself into a period ; , , . . 

The question Naddo asked, . 
Had just a lifetime moderately tasked 
To answer, Naddo's fashion. More disgust 
And more : why move his soul, since move it must 
At minute's notice or as good it failed 
To move at all ? The end was, he retailed 
Some leady-made opinion, put to use 
This quip, that maxim, ventured reproduce 
Geaturea and tones — at any folly cai^ht 
Serving to finish with, nor too much sought 
If false or trae 't was spoken. 

The great dream, that the world was to put its seal 
on his hungry self-worship, ends in blank disappointr 
ment. All this is worked out into the details of a 
distinct flt«ry, with its incidents, scenery, vicissitudes, 
as if they had come from a chronicle — with its exhi- 
bitions of character, feeling, mental activity, as a 
dramatist interprets and imagines them. Much of 
this continued illustration of the course and changes 
of such a soul as Sordello is supposed to be, is, as it 
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could not fail to be for a poet like Mr. Browning, 
powerful, subtle, and original In some parts, it is 
not easy to follow hia meaning : in some, we certainly 
need an explanatory note. But on the whole, what 
Sordello'a strength and weakness are, what he wants 
and loi^ for, where he seeks his happiness and why 
he misses it, are perfectly intelligible. It is no 
recondite story. He who turns round God's gifte to 
his own self-worship will lose what they were meant 
to bring him, and will find his self-worship a cheat 
and a delusioa 

But the second part k less intelligible. Sordello 
rises to a higher ideal of life. How this comes about 
through Palma's influence is told us, but does not 
appear as clearly as might be wished. But it does 
come about. He learns that life is not for mere 
amusement, or pleasure, or glory, or even resigned 
disappointment; hut that to satisfy the standard 
which he cannot but acknowledge, he must look at 
the world as it is, not as he may choose to imagine 
it : he must recognise that he is part of a great 
brotherhood, a great suiTering brotherhood : that he 
owes it infinite obligations of patient sympathy, duty, 
help ; and that only a life led under the consciousness 
of these obligations can satisfy him and make him 
happy. Imagination, the poet's gift, even more than 
sight, has made him understand this ; it ia a gift for 
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which he ib Tesponeible. But the Btoiy passes on 
in Mr. Browning's bands into a, pathetic tragedy. 
Sordello sees his mission, but somehow fails to fulfil 
it : resists the temptation that would divert him from 
it^ resists it in its gross sense, and yet does not see 
to what account the occasion might be turned. The 
talent, one or five, is not put to wrot^ nse, but is not 
used, because he fails to find, though he wishes, how 
to help mankind. This is hia fault ; and so, because 
" what he should have been, could be, and was not " 
— because he missed something which "he wished 
should go to him, not he to it" — therefore Dante 
justly finds him, not amoi^ the lost, but among the 
greatly negligent, almost the "slothful servant," 
"servus piger" ; among the well-intentioned leaders 
of mankind who bad trifled over their tasks. Bante 
did that which bound him for ever to his fellows ; 
which made all Italians henceforth brethren ; which 
gave eyes to see to all generations of mankind; 
which lifted their souls from the sin and soil of 
time to the eternal light. Sordello has remained a 
name — a name added to a few ballads. 

But what Mr. Browning's telling does not make 
plain is, wherein was the failure. Doubtless, Sordello 
is beaten by his half-heartedness : he is, and he knows 
he is, too weak for a great work But where and 
how does this show itself? What is it that he ought 
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to hiiTe done, might have done, and did noti His 
temptation, it would seem, was when, after Salinguerra 
had recognised him ae his long-lost son, after he had 
listened, first with amusement and then with impatient 
scorn, to Soidello's pleadings for the poor and miserable 
multitudes, and finally had been cowed and overawed 
by Sordello's gathering earnestness and passion, 
Salinguerra had ofiered him the armed leadership of 
Lombordy, perhsipa of Italy. There it was for him 
to take, if he would. Bat to take it, was to take it 
with its small chances of justice and mercy, with 
all its certainties — witness Salinguerra himself — of 
violence and cruelty : it was to continue that which 
had appalled his soul with its ghastly terrors. That, 
surely, was not what he was cdled to ; and he resisted 
the temptation. But he had only strength to refuse 
it, and no more : he had not heart or will to see what 
it led to ; and refusing it, in Mr. Browning's stery, 
he dies : his work left undone in despair, his divine 
work unfinished, while the poor hermit-bee, which 
had been working all the day, was able te accomplish 
what Giod had given it to do. 

By this, the hermit-bee haa stopped 
Hia day's toil at Goito : the new-cropped 
Dead vine-leaf answers, now 'tis eve, he bit, 
Twirled so, and filed all day : the manewn's fit 
God counulUd for. As easy guess the woid 
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That paned betwixt them, and become the third 
To the soft Btnall unirighted bee, as tax 
Him with one fault — bo, no remembrance racks 
Of the Btone maidens and the font of stone 
He, creeping through the crevice leaven alone. 
Alas, my ft^end, alas Sordello, whom 
Anon they laid within that old font tomb. 
And, jet again, bIbs. 

But then, what had he to do 7 Was he too late 
for everything t Was it the Nemesis of power wasted 
long ago T Was the opportunity gone for being among 
the masters of thought, or the masters of action, or 
the masters, like St Francis, of sympathy 1 Could he 
have made a nobler use of what Salinguerra offered, 
for the real good of Italy, and had he not the heart T 
Or, is hia death, which is told with such strange 
reticence, meant to leave us in darkness, with the 
Bi^estion that love may accomplish in another life 
what a poor fellow-mortAl failed to accomplish here I 

Che cinia di ){iudi2io non s'awalla, 
Perohi foco d'amor compia in un punto, 
Ci6 che dee satisfar chi qui si stalla. 

Sordello, it must always be remembered, hag 
wasted half his life, and, as he says. Nature does 
not give a second life to mend the first. The man 
who has dawdled away his first years of power in 
what is frivolous and selfish, cannot start on the same 
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level with the man who from the first has been in 
earnest. When, at last, Sordello comes to be in 
earnest, he has already lost much of his time of 
preparation for a true life's work. He has nussed his 
chance of knowing its true conditions. So in his 
very eamestneaa he is continually jarring against 
these conditions. He sees great things done in the 
world — Eome, for instance, or human civilisation — 
and he wanta to do great things. But he mistakes 
the way they are done — not all at once, not by some 
great stroke, but as nature develops the tree, or as 
the coral-reef is built up. " A man can do but a man's 
portion, the last of each series of workmen." 

And then a low voice woond into his heart : 
"Sordello !" {Low as some old Pythoneaa 
Cottceding to a Lydian King's distress 
The cause of bis long error — one mistake 
Of her past oracle) " Sordello, wake ! 
God has conceded two sights to a man — 
One, of men's whole work, Time's completed plan, 
The other, of the minute's work, man's first 
Step to the plan's completeness : what's dispersed 
Save hope of that supreme step which, descried 
Earliest, was meant still to reraaio untried 
Only to give yoii heart to take your own 
Step, and there stay — leaving the rest alone 1 
Where is the vanity ! Why count as one 
The first step, with the last step ? What is gone 
Except Home's aery magnificence. 
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That last step you'd take first 1 — an evidence 

You were Qod : be man now ! Let those glances fall ! 

Tbe basis, the beginning step of all, 

Which proves yon just a roan — is that gone too ? 

Fity to disconcert one versed as yon 

In fate's ill-natnre ! but its full extent 

Eludes Sordello, even : the veil rent, 

Bead the black writing — that collective man 

Outstrips the individual ! Who began 

The acknowledged greatnesses 1 Ay, your own art 

Shall serve us : put the poet^s mimes apart — 

Close with the poet's self, and lo, a dim 

Yet too plain form divides itself from him 1 

Alcomo's soi^ enmeshes the lulled Isle, 

Woven into the echoes left eiewhile 

By Nina, one soft web of song : no more 

Turnii^ his name, then, flower-like o'ei and o'er ! 

An elder poet in the younger'a place ; 

Nina's the strength, but Alcamo'a the grace : 

Each neutralizes each then 1 Search your fill ; 

You get no whole and perfect Poet — bHU 

New Ninas, Alcamos, till time's mid-night 

Shrouds all' — or better say, the shutting light 

Of a forgotten yesterday." 

The "multitude " of hia imagination is a very 
different tMng from the concrete multitudes whose 
various items meet him : the ideal Rome falls to 
pieces in the presence of the real Rome ; and he has 
not power to harmonise the two. How should he 
help the great "cauee," not of Guelf or GhibeHine, 
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but of msmkind ] He might help it by his gift as a. 
poet — he might help it by band and actiOD. Should 
be trust his great gift of access to the souls of men t 
Should be throw heart and life into its exercise ) or 
should he take the judge's badge, the soldier's sceptre, 
and rival Charlemagne and Hildebrand I Ah, there 
ia no time now for the first : he saw through the tempta- 
tion of the last^ and refused to "oppress the world." 
He sees no other way. And so he failed. 

Who tbns, by fortune ordering events, 

Passed with posterity, to all intents. 

For just the god he never could become. 

As Knight, Bard, dallant, men were never dumb 

In praise of him : while wbut he should have been, 

Could be, and was not — the one step too mean 

For him t« take, — we suffer at this day 

Because of : Eceliu bad pushed away 

Its cbancs ere Dante could arrive aad take 

That step Sordtllo spumed, for the world's sake 

He did much — but Sordello's chance was gone. 

Thus, had Sordello dared that step alone, 

Apollo had been compassed — 'tva» a Jit 

Se vridKd ihrnild go to Wm, not ht to it 

— As one content to merely be supposed 

Singing of fighting elsewhere, while he dozed 

Really at home — one who was chiefly glad 

To have achieved the few real deeds he had, 

Because that way assiu^ they were not wortlt 

Doing, BO spared from doing them henceforib — 
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A tree that covets frait^e and yet tostea 

Never iteeU, itself. Had he embraced 

Their cause then, men had plucked Hesperian fruit 

And, praising that, just tbicwn him in to boot 

All he teat anxiout to appear but «earce 

SoKcUoiu to be. A sorry farce 

Such life m, after all I 



There is a subtle Scotch proverb, "Good reason 
and part cause." There was "good reason" why he 
should ehrink from taking the phice which Salinguerra 
wanted him to take, and this was "part cause" why 
he did nothing more. ' But it was only " part cause " ; 
the rest of the "cause" was his disinclination to 
think out something better and more troublesome. 
He failed, because wishes and will are not the same. 
He who began with requiring everything to bow to 
his will, ended by being unable to will the thing he 
would. He can save himself from being what he 
ought not to be — what Salinguerra would have made 
him, the heir of the power of the house of Romano 
and of its selfishness and violence : further, the sup- 
planter of the rightful heirs, whom Salinguerra 
proposed to betray — that step was "too mean for 
him to take ; " though it would have been better for 
the world if he had taken it, and kept out Ecelin 
and Alberic But he did nothing more. They 
proved 
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Where vet's ^rill 
To do, there's plenty to be done, or ill 
Or good. 

He would not do the ill, bat cared not to do the 
good from 

His strange disbelief that aught was ever to be done. 

If the good had come to him of itself he would gladly 
have taken it. But he had not the will to imagine 
it, to seek it ; and bo Mb noble aad beautiful nature, 
with all its grajid possibilities, sank into useleasness 
and into forgetful uess. 

Failed, as so many have failed, aa so few have 
not faUed, But, as Mr. Browning teaches us, there 
are different kinds of failure. That there may be 
earthly falling short and imperfection, which is much 
greater and more hopeful than great earthly achieve- 
ment, is, indeed, one of hie deepest convictions and 
favourite lessona. It is developed with great power, 
and greater clearness than here, in " Paracelsus ": 
growing out of the strai^ mixture, in the bighii.^t 
natures, of limitation and hope — hope boundless, 
limitations impassable, puzzling, humbling, Besides 
failures which seem absolute and final, there are 
failures that carry away with them noble qualities 
and capacities full of promise, though they have 
been beaten here — failures which are greater even in 
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disBfiter than the emootli perfect successes with wMcIi 
BO many are content Is not something to he put to 
the limitatiotis of our short, mortal life 1 to the dis- 
parate conditions of soul and body — an eternal soul 
with a body of time, bringing vhat, belongs to the 
eternal into the mould of the temporary, and bursting 
the vessel too weak to receive it t 

Now, of the present sphere we call 
Life, are conditions ; take but thia among 
Many ; the body was to be so long 
fouthful, no longer : bat, since no control 
Tied to that body's purposes his soul, 
She chose to understand the body's trade 
More than the body's self — had fain conveyed 
Her boundless t« the body's bounded lot 
Hence, the soul permanent, the body not, — 
Scarce the one minute for enjoying here, — 
The soul must needs instruct her weak compeer. 
Run o'er its capabilities and wring 
A joy thence, she held worth eiperiencii^ : 
Which, far from half discovered even, — lo. 
The minute gone, the body's power let go 
Apportioned to that joy's acquirement ! Broke 
Morning o'er earth, he yearned for all it woke, — 
From the volcano's vapour-flag, winds hoist 
Black o'er the spread of sea, — down to the moist 
Date's silken barley-spikes .sullied with rain, 
Swayed earthwards, heavily to rise again — 
The Small, a sphere as pei'fect as the Great 
To the soul's absoluteness. Meditate 
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Too long on sach a moming's clustet-cliord 
And the whole mudc it waa framed afford, — 
The chord's might half discovered, what shonid pluck 
Oae Htring, hia finger, was found palay-Btmck. 

So, while Mr. Browning sorrowfully throws up his 
Bordello's earthly conquests, hia attempt to bind him- 
self to his kind and do some great thing for it, hia life 
wasted hy half-heartedoess and self-pleasing, he does 
not part without hope for his gentleness, his quick sym- 
pathies, his readiness to let in. the love of his fellows, 
bis nobler ideals, hia refusal to exchange them for 
lower ones. Sordello foils short of the heroic, of the 
saintly, of that perfection which ia its own conscious 
imperfection rises higher and hijjier after the divine 
and the unattainable. He falls short of this as much 
as he is above the narrow completeness represented 
by Eglamor, which accomplishes what it aims at 
because it aims but low; which is not troubled, 
distracted, hindered by the mystery of wider and 
deeper thoughts ; which may be simple and sincere 
and contented in ibi limitations and lowliness ; which 
may be stupid and ignorant self-satisfaction, hut 
which at any rate ia incapable of the troubles and the 
hopes of greatness. Sordello, like so many of us, is 
between the twa He has not made much of thisga 
here, though be had the eye to see and the soul to 
aspire. But may there not be a future for him still ) 
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For did not Dante meet with Bordello at the foot of 
the Bteeps of the Mount of Gleaneing — having, it may 
be, long to wait, bnt still ther«^ where no more change 
could harm him — waiting amid " majestic pains," as 
after auch an experience he might well wait — in stUl, 
stem communion with himself till bis time should 
comet 

The following lines seem to sum up the main 
drift of Sorddlo. They are clouded by an inexcus- 
able obscurity of language, allusion, and entangled 
thought Yet they present in dim and imperfect 
outline a great and profound idea, struggling to 
disclose iteell In their force, and in their defects 
— in what they do, and in what they do not effect, 
they are characteristic of the whole attempt. 

So much was plain then, proper in the past : 

To be complete for, satisfy the whole 

Series of spheres — Ktemitj, his soul 

Exceeded, so was incomplete for, each 

Single sphere — Time. But does our knowledge reach 

No farther] Is the cloud of hindrance broke 

But by the faUing of the fleshly yoke. 

Its loves and hates, as now when death lets soar 

Sordello, self-sufficient as before 

Though during the mere space that ahall elapse 

Twixt his enthralmeut in new bonds, perhaps 1 

Must life be ever just escaped, which should 

Have been enjoyed ? — nay, might have been and would. 
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Each purpose ordered right — the soul's no whit 

Beyond the body's pnrpoBe under it — 

Like yonder breadth of watery heaven, a bay, 

And that sky-apace of water, ray for ray 

And star for star, one riohneBS where they mixed 

As this and that wii^ of an angel, ficed. 

Tumultuary splendours folded in 

To die — would soul, proportioned thus, begin 

Exciting discontent, or surelier quell 

The body if, aspiring, it rebel ) 

But how so order life 1 Still brutalize 

The Boul, the Bod world's way, with muffled eyes 

To all that waa before, all that ahall be 

After this sphere — and every quality 

Save some sole and immutable Great and Qood 

And Beauteous whither iate has loosed its hood 

To follow ) Never may some Boul see All 

— The Oreat Before and After, and the Small 

Now, yet be saved by this the eimplest lore. 

And take the single course prescribed before. 

As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 

Travels to die in his ancestral glooms I 

Bat where descry the Love that shall select 

That course ? Here is a eoul whom, to affect, 

Nature has plied with all her means, from trees 

And flowers e'en to the Multitude ! and these. 

Decides he Bave or no ) One word to end I 

Ah my Sordello, I this once beMend 
And Bpeak for you. Of a Power above you still 
Which, utterly incomprehensible, 
Is out of rivalry, which thus you can 
Love, tho* unloving all conceived by man — 
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What need ! And of — none the minuteet duet 
To that out-nature, noi^ht that would instruct 
And BO let rivalry begin to live — 
Bnt of B, power ita representative 
Who, being foi authority the same, 
Communicatioa different, should claim 
A course, the fiist chose and this last revealed — 
ThiB Human clear, as that Divine concealed — 
What utter need I 
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